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TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions nay begin with any Number. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


A series of papers bearing this attractive title, and treating in 
a practical manner subjects of interest to house-keepers, will be 
begun in the next number of Harper’s Bazar, published 
July 18th. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of patterns, dlustrations, and descriptions of 
Seasonable Toilettes, ineluding Sea-side, Outing, Travelling, 
and Reception Gowns ; Bonnets and Hats ; Children’s Cloth- 
ing, etc., ete. 








THE BUSTLING HOUSEWIFE. 

rP\HERE are some iiouse-keepers of the lively sort 

who are never contented till they have stirred 
every one else in the family into as lively a condition 
as their own. If they enter a room, something is 
sure to be wroug in it— people must move their 
chairs, the table must be turned about, the light must 
be raised or lowered, 2 window must be opened or 
closed; all is not right, but all must be made right, 
and at once. 

These good bustlers are those, among others, who 
insist that every one shall rise in the morning at 
their own hour; the hour suits them, therefore it 
shall suit every one else; they like to rise at six, 
therefore every one else in the family must rise at 
six; breakfast must be eaten in company and the ta- 
ble cleared away—no breakfast for the delaying, or 
if a breakfast, there is so much reproach with it as to 
make its morsels bitter. It is not to be regarded that 
every one needs eight hours’ sleep at least, and 
younger people more, and should have it; that some 
are poor sleepers, and should be suffered to make up 
in the morning what they have missed at night; that 
some went to bed late, delayed by work or pleasure; 
that the brain repairs its waste only in sleep, and 
should have its full chance to do so. It is of no 
consequence that some would rather have sleep than 
have breakfast; that the maid will not think of grum- 
bling about the cup of tea and bit of toast and egg, 
or dry biscuit and butter, with which these late com- 
ers and poor sleepers will be satisfied; a good hot 
breakfast and everybody at the table is the rule, and 
hurry-skurry, half asleep and half awake, the rule 
must be obeyed. They have always heard that early 
rising, ** while the dew is on the thorn,” is healthy ; 
their mother and their grandmother rose early; and, 
anyway, their rule is to be enforced in the house 
where they reign supreme, or they will know the rea- 
son why. 

Or perhaps it is not early rising that is the louse- 
mother’s especial burden, but late going to bed; she 
thinks her own hour again the proper hour for every 
one; she does not like any one to show a distaste or 
weariness of the society of the others by leaving it 
early; she wants the family to separate all at once; 
and she keeps them wearying and yawning round 
till she is ready to lay down her cards or her books 
or her sewing and say good-night herself. Or else it 
is the other way, and every one is hustled off to bed, 
whether they would or no, because she always makes 
it a point to be the last one up in her own house. 

Or, just as possibly, her bone of contention is read- 
ing aloud in the family. It matters not in the least 
then that others have their own reading-matter, or 
would prefer conversation, or would be satisfied with 
a little silence. It is her family; she is going to im- 
prove it, whether wished or not, and all other tastes 
and inclinations have to bow to hers. Just as possi- 
bly, too, it is sewing for the poor that is her hobby ; 
and good-by then to fancy-work,to musie,to painting, 
to amusement; the sewing must be doue in concert, 
and she must be there to see; sewing for the poor is 
certainly right, and no idea of wroug crosses her 
mind while she insists upon it, and allows no one the 
liberty of choice in relation to time or quantity, and 
by no means the liberty of not doing it at all, if pre- 
ferred. 

Now this bustling housewife of ours has elements 
in her capable of making great happiness in a house; 
but the difficulty is that they are complicated with 
others of just a contrary capability, with self-will and 
self-conceit and domineering tyranny. It is happi- 
ness, too, which she desires to make when she stops 
to think of anything but the joy of having her own 
way. She has evidently great strength of body, for 
she gets her maids up in the middle of the night, and 
measures the powers of others by her owu; she has 
some originality and force of mind; and what she 
needs is the consideration of other people's rights 
equally with her own. In reality, the youngest child 

in her household has rights which should be regard- 
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ed—rights to health and happiness, at least so far as 
they are to be had; the oldest person has no less. 
Only that director of household affairs who regards 
these rights, who so conducts and orders things as to 
give everybody the largest liberty that does not im- 
pinge on the liberty of others, and is not incompati- 
ble with the moral welfare of any, secures a state of 
well-being in her family, moral and mental and spir- 
itual, as well as physical, which is another word for 
happiness there. If she did but bethink herself, it 
would be her own happiness too that was secured, 
not only in seeing others happy, but in the fact that 
each individual who felt comfort and content to be 
due to her wise direction would in natural response 
make an exertion to see that her own path was clear 
from trouble, and that everything she wished for 
should be hers, till the mutual*spirit of self-sacritice 
brought things in that house into a paradisiacal con- 
dition. 
IN THE ROSE GARDEN. 
\TEP lightly; it is enchanted ground—the one realm left 
to fairies and their queen. Do you not see them at hide- 
aud-seek among the leaves? The moon, low in the east, has 
one while star for company. Over and beyoud it steals the 
pale luminance of new-coming day. In the rare, tremulous, 
tender light, mark what jeweis gleam or fairy robes of pink 
and pearl, of yellow and crimson, aud scarlet and creamy 
white! No diamond has suck fire, no pearl such roundness; 
the most cunning workman cannot set them so daintily 
about. All night long there has been high revel here, with 
honey for the banquet and wine of perfume. The noise of 
it,elfin music and singing and laughter, stole into your sleep, 
and awoke you with wet eyelids from a dream of youth and 
love. As the horned moon climbed over the sky’s rim, the 
chant grew madder, merrier; dancers flew quicker than 
light. Now the morning star pales out of sight in the pink 
heaven. All the horns of elf-land blow a faint, final fanfare. 
The sprites pelt one the other with diadem and coronet and 
wreathen ropes of pearl. A bird sings loud and clear, the 
white light strengthens, and drowsy-eyed folk who know not 
fairies look abroad, and see roses, red or pale or white, all 
dipped and decked in dew. 

What sight so fair, even to every-day eyes? Queen Rose 
is the poet of blossoms no less than the blossom of poets. 
Here in this corner is sweetbrier, breathing out a lyric tinged 
with savor of the woodlands, from branches beset with small, 
pale,shrinking flowers. Too small for all her soul of perfume, 
it exhales from the leaves as well. Beyond comes a border 
all awreath with golden bloom. Truly its splendor is epic 
No Field of the Cloth of Gold can outvie this its name- 
flower. It is vividly vital—a picture of rampant growth 
and blowth. All the wide trellis is overrun and bestarred 
with golden blossoms, yet long new trails lie on the earth 
about the root. 

And what royal grace clings and abides in even the half. 
open buds! True aristocrats, they grace any station where- 
unto they may be called, yet give out sweetness and good 
cheer if they fall to the lowliest use; even more so than that 
ruddy milkmaid the hundred-leaf, whose pink, wrinkled, 
crowded disks nod prettily from the near thicket. Is there 
not a pastoral full of Corydon and Phyllis and love rhymes 
and milking sougs writ large in her crumpled petals? Truly 
you must be dull indeed if you do not read it at first blush. 
She is the rose of use, not beauty. Her hundred leaves yieid 
rose-water of most vernal savor. They are best of all, too, 
for drying and scattering in places that you would make 
daintily sweet. Next comes the blush-rose, delicate as dawn, 
madrigal of dew and summer and sunshine all compact. In 
among it that blossomy spendthrift the damask-rose drops 
trails of scarlet clusters. If battle-song ever takes visible 
form and substance, it must be like these blood-red flowers 
There is something warlike even in the smell of them, com- 
ing hot and sweet through the summer air. So,too,this soft, 
faded flower, on the other hand, recalls and embodies a cradle 
hymn. It is sweet as mother’s love, softly pale as the mo- 
ther’s cheek, where baby fingers so love to wander. Now 
Gloire de Dijon tangles you in her largesse of creamy-hearted 
bloom. The breath of it is like incense, penetrant, intoxi- 
cating, subtly sweet. It brings all the vivid languors of a 

yaltz. You see the flower drooping from beauty’s hair 
aguinst beauty’s breast, and there steals over and through 
you the spell of rhythmic motion. Somehow it changes to a 
bridal chant—a choral throbbing with hope and love. 

Ah! here is the reason of it, this Lamarque, whose mat- 
ted mound of prickly green holds up to the sunlight five 
hundred pure white roses. The fairy queen herself must 
have sat there last night. Nowhere else are the dew pearls 
so large, so lucent, so thickly sown. The tiniest leaf point 

is agleam; every blossom hangs its head; while a singing- 
bird, hid in its green depths, seems to say aloud, ‘‘ Happy is 
the bride that the sun shines on.” Then must this bride 
of roses be blessed indeed! Overhead all is clear shining; 
the wind sits in the south, and barely stirs the leaves. All 
day, for many days, there will be golden weather, Long 
ere it is ended moss-roses will be ablossom. Sweet as they 
are modest, they flower but in high summer. The very 
breath of it wells up from their deep hearts. The angel 
who made gift of moss in return for grateful shade must 
have added too the perfume of a good deed. It is one of 
nature’s harmonies where form is allied to color, 
“Like perfect music unto noble words.” 
Whoso shall fitly voice it will stand forth acknowledged of 
his fellows poet by right divine. 

This flower, so darkly crimson it is black in shadow, is a 
new Inferno, full of the pain and passion of lost souls. Close 
at hand you see a big blowzy red and white blossom; un- 
graceful, flaunting, it may be, yet, for all that, a flower of 
peace—one of England’s ‘‘ blended roses bought so dear.” 

lt takes you back to Queen Bess, in whose coronation pa- 
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geant there came images of ‘‘ her Majestie’s grandmother, of 
York, in a fayre white rose, her Majestie’s grandsire, of Lan- 
caster, in one all royal red, and her Majestie’s self, in one 
strip’t red and white.” Here be monthly roses, love songs 
one and all, pink persistent glories beset with many thorns. 
Cinnamon-roses too. And what artist shall so paint for you 
farm-house gardens and quaint deep door-yards, or country 
churches with simple folk trooping in on Sunday mornings? 
The breath comes clean and sweet and uplifting. Care steps 
away. You stand open-eyed, at peace with life, with the 
world, your fellow- men, and your sore heart echoes, with 
no mocking strain, 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 


ACADIAN SKETCHES. 
Il.—THE PEOPLE OF *“ EVANGELINE” LAND, 

*“*Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian farmers, 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 
Darkeued by shadows of earth, but reflecting the image of heaven. 
Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers forever departed, 
Scattered, like dust and leaves when the mighty blasts of October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o'er the ocean. 
Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand Pre.” 

—Longfellow. 
i i pathetic story of ‘‘ Evangeline ” has given the world an 
interest in Acadia that no mere historical description 
could ever have done. The expulsion of the Acadians who 

refused to take the oath of allegiance to Britain in 1755—a 

tragedy almost unparalleled in tie history of conquest—gave 

rise to that beautiful story, and although the expulsion was 
not alone from the country about the Basin of Minas and the 

Grand Pré, it is here that the scene of ‘‘ Evangeline ” is laid. 

This region is rich in French traditions, and in Indian le 

gends as well, for 

“In the purple mists of Blomidon 
The god-man, Glooskap, bad his throne,” 

and he, the Micmac Hiawatha, and his famous dogs had 
their haunts in all the hills and rocks, capes, caves, and rivers 
of the ‘‘ Evangeline” land. After the ships of Winslow had 
borne away to the other American colonies from Maine to 
Georgia the poor Acadians, their Jands lay waste for five long 
years. Then, accepting the offer of government of large 
grants of these fertile lands, came hundreds of families from 
New England, who repaired the broken dikes, retilled the 
flax fields, pruned the French orchards, and built long, low- 
roofed houses, like those they had left behind them in the 
country villages of Connecticut and Massachusetts. These 
people were from the choicest families of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island,“and Massachusetts Bay, the largest number of them 
coming from the first, and the smallest from the last of these 
three colonies. They were essentially Britons, for the fam- 
ilies from which they sprung had been but for four genera- 
tions in America, and the democratic fire which broke out 
Jater as the war of independence had hardly yet been kin- 
dled. They came to Acadia not as poor adventurers, but as 
energetic, ambitious people, who saw fine prospects before 
them in this old French province by the sea. 

Nova Scotia is marvellously rich in natural resources. 
Within its limits there are more valuable minerals by far 
than are known in any other territory of equal size—coal, 
gold, iron, manganese, antimony, marble, gypsum, limestone, 
and sandstone being found in great abundance. There is 
scarcely a county in the province from one end to the other 
in which valuable deposits of one or more of these minerals 
do not exist. Its extensive forests afford the best facilities 
for profitable lumbering and ship-building; its rivers, lakes, 
and coast waters teem with fish; its fertile valleys, produc- 
tive mountain slopes, and inexhaustible marshes are adapted 
to every variety of agriculture, and its equable insular cli- 
mate, free from all extremes of heat and cold, of wet and 
drought, is surpassed by that of few countries in the world. 
The land on which the New-Englanders settled,and of which 
large tracts were freely given them, consisted of the famous 
dikes of the centre of the province, together with many 
acres of the almost as fertile upland near. The two town- 
ships of Horton and Cornwallis, in which many located, form 
part of the ‘‘ Garden of Nova Scotia,” as fine an agricultural 
and fruit-growing country as any in the world, stretching 
eastward and westward between the adjacent mountain 
ranges, in a soft,ever-changing, luxuriant landscape,on which, 
almost uninterruptedly, clear blue skies look down. The 
New England people who first settled in this charming re- 
gion have transmitted to their descendants solid moral quali- 
ties and a high degree of intelligence. In education the 
county of Kings is foremost, and I know no part of the con- 
tinent where purer, I had almost said so pure, English is 
spoken, or so few solecisms in speech are heard. ; 

The Acadians, whose forcible removal in 1755 made it pos- 
sible for these people to be here, were sprung from some 
sixty families brought from Rochelle and its vicinity between 
1633 and 1638, sixty persons brought from Rochelle in 1671, 
and sixty or seventy others, most of them disbanded soldiers, 
mainly from Paris, who settled in the country between 1686 
and 1710. For over a hundred years they lived here, build- 
ing dikes to keep the tides off the Grand Pré, raising fields 
of flax and corn, cultivating orchards, fishing for shad and 
salmon in the Gaspereaux and on the basin, and worshipping 
God after the manver of their forefathers in the little cross- 
crowned chapel on its mound above the dikes. When the 
proclamation was made ordering them to leave their homes, 
they went to the ships weeping and praying, and heavy 
hearts indeed they must have had as, drifting out across the 
basin toward Blomidon, they caught their last glimpses of 
the village they had reared in the Acadian land. It is said 
that those who were taken away numbered about six thou- 
sand. They were distributed in many different places on 
the American coast, not a few at last settling in Louisiana, 
where they became, as they have always remained, a distinct 
part of the population. Some, however, escaping to the 
woods, remained in Nova Scotia, where, in Chebogue, Tus- 
ket, Pubnico, and other places, their descendants are still to 
be found. In these settlements the French language is still 
almost universally spoken, the Nova Scotia authorities per- 
mitting its use in the schools. Each village has its cure, to 
whom the people yield an almost primitive submission, and 
the social customs are very little changed from what they 
were before the Acadian expulsion. 

The name Grand Pré, which the broad dike lands of the 
Basin of Minas will always bear, is still the name of a vil- 
lage nearly on the site of the old French village of Grand 
Pré. But the New England people when they came made 
other points the chief centres of their settlement. One of 
their principal villages was Windsor, in earlier days Nova 
Scotia’s principal university town. This place is located 
near the mouth of the Avon River, in French times known 

by its Indian name of Pisiquid, a beautiful, peaceful river 

which empties into the Basin of Minas. When the tide is in, 
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it is broad and deep; at low tide its brown banks seem to be 
laying bare the secret of the great fertility of the broad 
green-diked lands that the patient Acadians reclaimed from 
the waters of the Bay of Fundy. Besides the New England 
people who settled at Windsor, there came from time to 
time, seeking quiet residences, the families of retired British 
officers and well-bred people of loyalist or of directly Scot- 
tish stock. Here they took up land and built comfortable 
colonial houses, naming their places ‘‘ Retreat Farm,” ‘‘ Spa 
Springs,” ‘‘Martock,” ‘‘Gerrish Hall,” and ‘ Clifton.” 
Clifton was the name of the famous ‘‘Sam Slick’s” estate, 
a beautiful, sightly place overlooking the dikes, with great 
groves of native trees about it, and daisy-sprinkled meadows 
stretching far and near. Sam Slick was Judge Haliburton, 
a descendant of the Boston Herseys and Otises, who rose to 
fame as a jurist and satirist, and finally died in England a 
member of the House of Commons. Among these old es- 
tates stood the village church, a quaint wooden church with 
beautiful shrubbery about it—in the shade of which the 
Windsor people laid their dead—with a simple chancel and 
a choir opposite (on which the British arms were conspicu- 
ously carved), a high pulpit, and square pews. 

Not far from the church King’s College was built, to whose 
encenia every year in June came from Halifax, in state, the 
Governor and his staff, the Chief Justice, the Provincial Sec- 
retary, his Lordship the Bishop, and many an officer from 
the garrison, gorgeous in red and gold. ‘This college was 
projected, as was the Diocese of Nova Scotia, by some New 
York loyalist clergymen in 1783, just before they came to 
the province. Its first Governors were Sir John Wentworth, 
Bishop Charles Inglis, Chief Justice Sampson, Salter Blow- 
ers, Judge Alexander Croke, Richard John Uniacke (Speak- 
er of the House), James Stewart (Solicitor-General),and Ben- 
ning Wentworth, another of the New Hampshire Went- 
worths, Sir John’s brother-in-law. 

It was commonly said in England half a century ago that 
nowhere else out of London could such good English socie- 
ty be found as in this Nova Scotia college town. All the year 
round there were agreeable dinners and teas given at Mar- 
tock and Clifton and Retreat and Saulsbrook farms. In ev- 
ery one of these houses good wines were drunk, stately 
quadrilles were danced, good rubbers of whist were played, 
and from all of them on Sundays, no matter what the 
weather, people issued forth in their coaches, or on foot, to 
the parish church to take part in the worship, and listen to 
the rector’s staid sermons. 

Another village settled by New England people was Wolf- 
ville, which, later than Windsor, also became a college town. 
This village is a few miles west of the original settlement of 
Grand Pré, and its college bears the familiar name of Acadia, 
although at first in contradistinction to King’s College it was 
called Queen’s. In front of Wolfville are the soft green 
dikes, beyond which stretches the Basin, over whose entrance 
in solemn majesty towers rugged Blomidon; and back of the 
village, across wooded hills, lies the picturesque valley of the 
Gaspereaux, through which the silvery Acadian river winds 
with much soft murmuring toward the blue bay. De Mille, 
once a professor in Acadia College, says, ‘‘ Nowhere else out 
of Italy can be seen such sunrises and sunsets as here, such 
dreamy haze, such soft voluptuous calm, such glory of the 
sunlit sky, such terror of the storm, such majesty of giant 
cloud masses piled up confusedly, such rainbow tints cast by 
the rising or setting sun over immeasurable clouds.” Here 
in abundance are the Acadian trees and wild flowers—beech, 
birch, hackmatack, elm, oak, sumach, delicate oak fern, moss- 
es and lichens, purple oxalis, lily-leaved clintonia, fragrant 
heathwort, purple-asters, primulas and coptis peering out of 
mossy banks, wild-cherry, hobble bush wreathed in snowy 
bloom, and thick maples, in autumn like blazing fires upon 
the hill-tops. De Mille has given Acadia College the glory 
of a Tom Brown at Rugby and at Oxford literature, for it 
was here he wrote his Boys of Grand Pré School, and his 
B. O. W. C., which means, ‘‘ Boys of Wolfville College.” In 
these books one may find the popular traditions of the coun- 
try, of treasure buried in old French cellars, and of mysteri- 
ous men who may be seen with mineral rods in the dead of 
night digging for pots of gold. 

The traces of the Acadians in this region now consist chief- 
ly of grass-grown excavations, once the cellars of their small 
houses; of rows of bushy willows, sometimes, however, de- 
cayed and bare with age; and of a few sturdy French apple- 
trees bearing small crabbed fruit, which are still suffered to 
remain on the country people’s well-tilled farms. These, 
with the long, winding, running dikes, are all the visible 
signs we have of the life that went on here in French times; 
but to the lover of romance and poetry the air is full of 
echoes of French peasant songs, and the landscape in the 
gray twilight of morning or evening alive with the swarthy 
toilers who first came here from across the sea. If one cares 
to trace the name Wolfville of this central village of the Aca- 
dian land, he will find it in the name of one prominent fam- 
ily from New England, who took their grants here in 1760— 
the Connecticut and Rhode Island De Wolfs. Not far from 
the college, at the head of a fine avenue of oaks and elms, 
one may still see the stately colonial mansion of Judge Elisha 
De Wolf, whose hospitality and wit are amongst the choicest 
recollections of the present people of the town. 

ARTHUR WENTWORTH Eaton. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WHITE SERGE DRESSES. 


EW dresses of white English serge for the country, for 
mountains and sea-shore alike, are very simply made, 
and are kept white throughout. Their trimming is white 
silk braid a third of an inch wide, tubular or basket woven, 
put on in frogs, in disks, or bombes, as the French say, or else 
wider white Hercules braid is used in parallel rows of gradu- 
ated widths. The gold braids and jewelled trimmings worn 
at the beginning of the season soon have a tarnished tawdry 
look that detracts from the freshness of the gown, and are 
fast going out of favor. : 

A good plan is to make white wool dresses with a coat 
bodice with jacket fronts that open on removable vests of 
crépe de chine, or of the deeper crinkled Japanese crape, of 
which there should be three or four—one white, another yel- 
low, and a third pink or green as best suits the wearer's 
complexion. The coat is rather short, and is even all around. 
The lining is fastened down the front to the waist-line, while 
the jacket fronts meet only at the throat and fall straight 
thence; they are lined with white silk, and trimmed with 
eight brandebourgs or frogs of white braid, each of two rows 
of braid, four inches long, curled in three loops at the ends. 
The serge collar is a high band turned over low and stitched 
neatly. Each separate vest is a single breadth of crape 
shirred across the top, and pleated below under a wide belt- 
like piece of folds of the crape; it is hooked ta loops on the 
lining, and covers the lining between the jacket. fronts. The 
skirt is bell-shaped, with tle sides lapped on the gored front 
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and stitched lengthwise, then trimmed up each seam with 
seven brandebourgs, that at the foot six inches long, and 
that at the top only three inches. 

To give further variety to the summer wardrobe, the 
white serge skirt is worn in the morning with a shirt waist 
of gray-blue or of pink wash silk striped with white, or of 
white twilled silk striped with blue or green. A pretty de- 
tail of these shirts is a narrow pleated frill of the silk set 
around the wide collar and cuffs. The cravat bow is of the 
same silk with a deep hem on the ends neatly hem-stitched, 
and is made of two pieces set under the fronts of the collar, 
instead of passing entirely around the neck in warm and 
clumsy fashion. 

WASH SILK DRESSES. 


The so-called wash silks make charmingly cool morning 
dresses when simply made with a belted waist and nearly 
straight skirt. A pleated frill trims the neck and wrists, 
and a double frill is down the front of the waist; a wider 
pleating forms a flounce at the foot. Open-patterned white 
embroidery or the new square-meshed laces are sometimes 
preferred for trimming. A white silk belt or a sash of black 
velvet ribbon completes the dress. The pink or gray-blue 
wash silks striped with white are prettily worn with a white 
jacket of Bedford cord, made single-breasted, with deep 
square collar and stitched edges. There are also darker blue 
wash silks striped with red, and cool lavender grounds with 
green pencilled lines. While these silks will not endure 
hard usage in the laundry, those of good quality can be 
lightly washed with tepid water and white castile soap. 
‘They should be dipped up and down in the suds, not rubbed 
or wrung, then well rinsed, and dried in the shade. An old 
rule is to add a handful of salt to the warm water in which 
fabrics of delicate colors are washed. Those who fear to 
trust these thin silks to the home laundress can have them 
perfectly cleansed by the dry process used by professional 
scourers, the color preserved, the softness retained, and the 
dress really made as good as new. 


GARDEN-PARTY GOWNS. 

Crépe de Chine, embroidered with raised cords in flow- 
ers and stripes in pale blue, pink, and lavender shades, is 
made into dainty dresses for out-of-door fétes in the afternoon 
at Newport and Bar Harbor. Peach-blossom pink crépe, 
very deeply crinkled, with woven cord stripes, is made with 
a demi-trained skirt trimmed up each side with double ja- 
bots of pink chiffon with scalloped edges. The jabots are 
separated by a rain fringe of amber and white beads. The 
pointed bodice is also pointed at the neck .in front and back, 
and bordered with full frills of chiffon. The fulness on the 
shoulders is pleated to the waist under a pointed girdle of 
pink bengaline embroidered with amber-colored cord. This 
girdle divides toward the sides, one end on each side extend- 
ing up the back, and, crossing over the shoulders, descends 
in yoke-like points on the bust. 

Large-figured mousseline de soie, the ground white with 
pale mauve orchids or bunches of lilacs, is much used for 
garden-party gowns, for afternoon receptions, and summer 
dinners. It is made over white silk throughout, the skirt 
festooned and draped en tablier, and trimmed with flounces 
of lace, held by choux of green and mauve or lilac ribbons 
folded together with pretty effect, repeating the colors in the 
blossoms. <A large capeline of white straw lace has a gar- 
niture of flowers and a fall of lace around the brim. ‘The 
parasol is of the figured mousseline, or else of chiffon of a 
single color, that which prevails in the dress. 

‘Tucked gauze gowns are in great favor with Parisiennes, 
who choose them in stripes of a bright color alternating with 
black—as pink with black, cigale green or pale yellow with 
black. The fine tucks are taken lengthwise in the material, 
leaving a bit of each stripe in view. The whole gown— 
bodice, sleeves, and skirt—is made of this tucked gauze, over 
black or colored satin. The design is the belted waist, either 
round or slightly pointed, made with a yoke, collar, deep 
cuffs, and wide border of guipure lace, of embroidery, or of 
jet. 

FRENCH CORSAGES. 

The belted waist is again the favorite for summer dresses, 
especially with Parisiennes, who have rung all the changes 
possible on coats, and begin to tire of them. The Récamier 
corsage made by Paris dress-makers has a seamless back 
and bias draped front, and is quite long-waisted, with a fan- 
ciful sash wound twice about the waist, and falling in long 
ends. There is no attempt at giving the short-waisted effect 
formerly seen here on Récamier gowns. Velvet corselets 
shaped like peasant waists, and others of folds of crépe or of 
silk muslin, are added to full round bodices for slender 
young women. Many yokes are shaped deepest on the 
sides, meeting under the arms, and either curved or pointed 
upward, to shorten them in the middle of the front and back. 
Sleeves remain extremely full at the top, and are gathered 
all around the armhole, to make them appear-broad, instead 
of giving the high effect worn last season. The straight 
sleeve gathered at the top, and again below the elbow to a 
close deep cuff, is the style most used for very thin fabrics, 
its only rival being the glove sleeve, which is wrinkled 
around the arm from the wrist to the armhole on a closely 
fitted lining. ’ 

SUMMER EVENING DRESSES. 


Chiffon gowns are ideal dresses for summer dances and 
dinner parties. Young ladies wear the entire dress of white, 
pink, yellow, or blue chiffon, with low corsage, puffed 
sleeves, and gathered skirt over satin linings. The sleeves 
may be quite short, or else the full length of the arm, with 
an open oval space on the outside, extending from the top to 
the elbow. Young matrons wear chiffon or silk muslin 
gowns of pale gray or black striped throughout with very 
narrow satin ribbons—mauve ribbons on gray, and pink on 
black. These ribbons are lengthwise on the skirt, usually 
two being set together, with a space of six or eight inches 
between. On the low gathered bodice the ribbons are in 
clusters of seven together, not sewed to the chiffon, but at- 
tached to the neck of the bodice, then drawn down and 
lapped at the waist-line to give a tapering effect to the figure. 

White bengaline of light summer weaving, strewn with 
diamonds or dots of satin, is beautifully combined with crépe 
de Chine, the latter forming a corselet of upturned folds, 
and drooping at the side in a long sash with fringed ends. 
The waist is Jow aud round in the neck, and is gathered in 
front above the corselet, while the back is laid in diagonal 
folds, beginning high on the left, and disappearing under nar- 
rower folds of crépe de Chine, which form the back of the 
corselet. A drooping double frill of chiffon trims the neck 
with soft becoming effect, and the glove sleeves of transpar- 
ent chiffon reach to the wrist, meeting short gloves of white 
Suéde. The demi-trained skirt with bias back is made 
very long on the sides, to droop over the hips, being caught 
up to form small paniers, a fashion much liked for slender 
figures. Tucked chiffon forms a little ruche for edging the 
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sleeves and neck. White Suéde slippers, a white marabout 
feather fan, and a bunch of purple orchids complete this 
tastefiil toilette. 

Peau de soie brocaded in new designs of flowers in round 
and oval clusters—honeysuckles, harebells, trumpet-flowers 
—are used for evening toilettes in self-colors (pale blue, 
yellow, mauve, or pink) throughout. The trimming is 
white lace, put on in a quaint bertha or fichu, in paniers that 
trail as a sash or form jabots down the back, and in a balda- 
quin flounce on the plain demi-trained skirt. 

Young matrons wear dinner gowns of chameleon silks— 
yellow, lilac, or Nile green—with stripes of deeper tints, and 
chiné blossoms or great bouquets in the spaces between. 
The trimmings are real laces, forming coat frills and a plas 
tron on the low pointed corsage, with panels on the skirt. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; JAMES McCREERY & 
Co.; and Lorp & TayLor. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. LELAND STANFORD has just executed a trust-deed 
of $100,000 in endowment of the five free kindergartens she 
has founded for poor children in San Francisco. Each 
school will have a yearly income of $1000, as the money is 
invested in railway bonds at five per cent. These schools 
are said to have had already an appreciable effect in redu- 
cing the number of ‘‘hoodlums” who infest the streets of 
San Francisco, and in bettering the condition of the tene- 
ment-house districts. 

—Martha Washington's Bible is said to have brought $5000 
at the recent sale of Washington relics in Phiiadelphia. C. 
F. Gunther, of Chicago, has secured it for his collection. 

—Harriet Hosmer’s model for the statue of Queen Isabella 
is nearly finished, and she will probably bring it to this coun 
try before winter. The statue, when completed, is to stand 
in the Woman’s Pavilion at the World’s Fair. 

—M. G. McClelland, the story-writer, is obliged to do her 
writing at night, since the pressure of house-keeping cares 
interrupts her constantly during the day. Her education 
has been rather desultory in its nature, as she has never at- 
tended school or had a governess in her life. 

—The bequest of $200,000 from the late Daniel B. Fayer- 
weather to the Cooper Union Art School for Women has 
enabled that institution to double the number of pupils it 
can receive, making an increase from 350 to 700. The top 
floors of the institute are being enlarged to accommodate the 
new students. The library of the institute is less fortunate, 
and the trustees have made an appeal to the public for as- 
sistance. 

—Miss Jessie Fothergill, the author of Te First Violin, is 
described as a handsome blonde with fine eyes. She spends 
part of the year in her pretty little house in Manchester. 
Her father was a manufacturer in that city, and she was 
born there. 

—Bishop Potter has recently received a superb gift, for the 
decoration of the projected cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
of twelve beautiful tapestries. Scenes from the life of Christ 
are depicted upon eleven of them, while a map of the Holy 
Land as it was in 1654 is shown on the twelfth. They were 
made in Rome in the seventeenth century, in the papal man- 
ufactory of tapestries founded by Cardinal Barberini, and 
have never passed through the hands of dealers, being bought 
directly from the Princess Barberini. They are in perfect 
preservation, and are valued at $75,000. The giver is Mrs. 
William F. Coles, of New York city. 

—The practical training bestowed at Rosemary Hall, the 
lately established school for girls at Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut, was illustrated at their recent Commencement exercises. 
A silver-mounted whip was offered as a prize to the one of 
four girl graduates who could harness a horse in the shortest 
time. Marion Hazard, of Providence, Rhode Island, har- 
nessed her horse in four minutes and thirty seconds, and won 
the prize. 

—Mrs. Carrica Le Favre is trying to establish societies of 
vegetarians in New York, Chicago, and Boston. She be- 
lieves that a diet of fruit and cereals promotes health and 
longevity, and condemns meat intemperance as worse than 
whiskey intemperance. 

—The wife of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, of England, is 
a young and beautiful woman, and was a centre of observa- 
tion during the late baccarat trial, when she occupied a seat 
on the bench beside her husband. 

—At the last Paris Salon there were 190 sculptors, 165 oil- 
painters, 77 designers, and 52 engravers—a tota! of 484 wo- 
men exhibitors. Only about a fourth of the professional 
women artists of Paris exhibited, for there are believed to be 
fully 1800 of them in the city. 

—The last and best portrrit of General von Moltke was 
painted by Madame Perlergin. 

—Munkacsy is busily engaged in Paris upon his new pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Christ Among His Disciples.” Two years’ work will 
be required to finish it, and it will then be exhibited in Eu- 
rope and in this country before it takes its final place in the 
Berlin National Gallery. 

—The appointment of Master in Chancery in the State of 
Illinois has recently been conferred upon Miss Estelle M. 
Callen. 

—A very pretty surprise was given to the young lady 
graduates of the Hill School at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, at 
the Commencement this year. A gentleman ordered from 
Philadelphia forty-six elegant corsage bouquets, which were 
placed in their rooms before dinner. It is needless to sa 
that the recipients were made very happy by this anleclied 
for favor from their generous friend. 

—The widow of the late Sir John Macdonald has been 
elevated to the peerage by Queen Victoria in acknowledg- 
ment of the distinguished public services rendered his coun- 
try by her husband. Lady Macdonald is now known as the 
Countess of Earnscliffe. Queen Victoria’s Canadian sub- 
jects are greatly pleased at this mark of respect to their late 
Premier. 

—Miss Myra Baker, whose gifted sister Joanna has for 
several years been Professor of Greek in Simpson College, 
Iowa, has shown herself possessed of the family talent for 
acquisition in languages and belles lettres. Miss Myra has 
just been appointed Professor of Modern Languages in Napa 
College, Napa City, California. 

—The wife of the well-known member of Parliament 
Thomas Power O’Conner is an American, the granddaugh- 
ter of the late Governor Duvall, of Florida. Her father was 
Judge Pascal, of Texas. While quite young she married 
the journalist, Frank Gazaway of Washington; but this 
marriage was followed by a divorce, and Mrs. Gazaway be- 
came a clerk in the War Department. Later she married 
Captain Wright, of the Ordnance Corps; and upon his sui- 
cide, after several years, his widow attempted the stage, and 
then went into journalism, securing a position on the World. 
She met her present husband while travelling abroad. 
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Summer Costumes. 


SIMPLE little summer cotton gown of 
tA black-figured red cambric is illustrated 
on this page. The skirt is bordered with two 
five-inch flounces, both trimmed with three 
rows of black soutache, the upper being 
gathered on with a heading. The bodice, 
the lower edge of which is slipped under the 
belt of the skirt, is plain on the shoulders, 
but gathered slightly at the neck and waist. 
The full sleeves are gathered to cuffs trimmed 
with rows of soutache and pearl buttons. 
The whaleboned Medici belt is covered with 
rows of soutache. 

The summer wrap illustrated is of black 
silk with applied wafers of black velvet 
edged and fringed with steel beads. A jet 
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and steel fringe finishes 
the notched lower edge. 
Two long scarfs are tied 
at the throat, and hang 
almost to the foot of the 
skirt, made of the silk of 
the wrap, with the point- 
ed ends trimmed with 
applied-work and fringe. 


Parasol. 

joe novel parasol, 

which is of cream 
silk, has the cover form- 
ed of two squares placed 
cornerwise one upon the 
other, with the angles 
meeting the points of the 
frame. The outer square 
is of India silk with a 
narrow drawn-work bor- 
der, and decorated with 
sprays of fern embroid- 
ered in shades of olive. 
The inner square is of 
faille. Both are lined 
with thin silk to match, 
and the edge is finished 
with a frill of cream silk 
lace. The handle is of 
gilt wood with black 
etching. 


Summer Hats. 
§ wide - brimmed 

beach or country 
hat illustrated, which, 
though very large, is ex- 
ceedingly light, is of 
yellowstraw. The trim- 
ming is a large scarf of 







































































PARASOL. 


printed, white chiffon, which 
is draped and looped irregu- 
larly upon the crown and 
spreading to the brim. 

The small capote is of 
gold net. A large chow of 
violet crépe de-Chine sur- 
mounts the front, with a jet 
wing on either side. Folds 
of crépe de Chine form a border at the sides and 
back, held down by bands and a clasp of jet. The 
strings are narrow gilt-edged black velvet ribbon. 


Sofa Pillows. 


i a house where down pillows are numerous 
there is one which pleases every eye. Its cost 
for the cover is a mere trifle, and for time in mak- 
ing, one evening’s work. Blue denim is the ma- 
terial used, and this is combined with cream white 
cheese-cloth. The combination does not sound ar- 
tistic, I admit, but I hope some reader will try the 
experiment of making one, and see if the result is 
not satisfactory. 

For a pillow twenty inches square, six breadths 
of cheese-cloth seven inches wide are required for a 
ruffie. Double this and gather up very full. Baste 
it to the edge of a square of denim and sew the oth- 
er square upon it, leaving one end open. Turn, and 
slip the pillow in, pulling out the ruffle all around. 
Gather up a doubled strip of the cheese-cloth (this 
should be two yards long and one and one-half inch- 
es wide when doubled) into a full rosette, and sew 
to the middle of the pillow. Put a similar rosette 
on the opposite side, drawing the pillow well to- 
gether in the centre with strong thread. These 
rosettes have much the appearance of the great 
double hollyhocks, and the full white ruffle around 
the edge contrasts well with the dark blue of the 
denim 

The pillow of which I speak rests in a large arm- 
chair near a lamp with a yellow paper shade, and it 
may be that the yellow serves to bring out and in- 
tensify the blue, and that the cover owes its beauty 
somewhat at least to its surroundings. 

Twilled turkey red may be made up in a similar 
manner, having ruffle and rosettes of the same ma- 
terial. Madagascar grass cloth makes delightful 
pillows for summer usa and this comes in strips 
which are generally sold for curtains; but a pair 
which may cost $1 50 will make several covers, 
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OLD AND JET BONNET. 


Japanese crépe cloth in blue and white is 
always effective, and the beautiful Bulgarian 
embroideries may be joined and used for the 
same purpose. 

A new way to cover a pillow is to join four 
straight breadths of silk together and gather 
the ends, sewing them to the centre of the 
pillow on each side. Place large rosettes 
over the raw edges, and lay any extra fulness 
around the outside in pleats, catching them 
down at intervals. This gives a full effect, 
and the seams run toward the centre instead 
of around the outside edge as in the plain 
ordinary covers. 

White linen embroidered with an all-over 
design done in white silk makes a lovely 
cushion. A full ruffle of coarse white lace 
should trim it all around, and this will be 
found to be easily laundered, which is always 
a consideration (or should be) in pillow covers 
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gift. The girdle and the fold on the drapery are red 
velvet. 

Fine pinkish fawn cloth, with a silk vest to match, 
is the material of the tailor gown illustrated. Its sole 
ornaments are two rows of silk machine-stitching and 
large pearl buttons with raised centres. 

A bewitching tea gown is of pink erépe, with accor 
dion-pleated vest, angel sleeves, and sash. It is trimmed 
with cream pointed lace, very light and feathery-look- 
ing. A graceful feature on this is the fichu. 






























TRAVELLING GOWN 


with which it is trimmed was designed by the 
late Prince Consort for the Queen. The Queen 
gave it to her daughter Princess Christian for 
her wedding dress, and she, in her turn, is now 
transmitting it to her daughter. Thesleeves are 
of the lace, simply turned under at the edge. 
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PRINCESS LOUISE'S WEDDING GOWN, DINNER TOILETTE. 


A PRINCESS’S WEDDING GOWNS. 

‘. wedding of Princess Louise of Schleswig-Hol- 

stein, the daughter of the Prince and Princess 
Christian, to Prince Aribert of Anhalt was celebrated 
on Monday, July 6th, the day after the silver wedding 
anniversary of her parents. We give herewith illus- 
trations of the principal gowns in her trousseau, from 
drawings made specially for us in London. 

The wedding gown is of white satin, with a plain 
long oval train, bordered with a slender vine of orange 
blossoms and myrtle. An elongated spray is on the 
bodice, and a vine edges the pointed bodice and falls 
in two ends on the train behind. The Honiton lace 


The Princess's trousseau is by no means an extrava 
gant one, her parents being far from rich. All her 
woollen frocks are made up on linen foundations, not 
on silk. She has a quantity of bonnets and hats, very 
few furs, and some very comfortable but not stylish or 
youthful coats and wraps. 

The wedding gown, travelling dress for entering Ber- 
lin, and dinner dress were furnished by Miss Brown, 
Chatham House, Knightsbridge; the reception gown of 
fawn cloth by Mr. Richard, Moulton Terrace, South 
Kensington ; and the tea gown by Messrs. Cole y & Son, 
Windsor, to whose courtesy we are indebted. 


PRINCESS LOUISE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


The net veil drooping over the face is fastened 
with a tiny coronet of orange and myrtle. 

“Another of the gowns illustrated is the dove 
gray cashmere in which the Princess Louise will 
enter her new home. The trimming is a kind of 
guipure appliqué, the round spots being wafers of 
the cashmere; salmon-colored satin is laid under 
this. The bodice is edged with gimp. Accom- 
panying this are a small high-shouldered mantle 
lined with salmon-colored satin, and a small bon- 
net with salmon-tinted roses. This is the costume 
in which the Princess will enter Berlin. Her 
going-away gown is of white silk very plainly 
made, with white feather trimming. 

The dinner gown illustrated is of brocade of a 
reddish tinge approaching old-rose, flowered in 
white. The petticoat is red satin veiled with 
Brussels lace, and similar lace is turngd over 
around the top of the bodice, and forms the 
CLOTH COSTUME. sleeves. This lace is also the Princess Christian’s 
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“THE TOUCH OF A VANISHED 
HAND.” 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


H, why should the world seem strange, 
With its beauty around me still? 
And why should the slope of my swarded 
path 


Seem suddenly all uphill? 


I had gone, with a buoyant step, 
So cheerily on my way; 

How could I believe,so calm a light 
Could turn to so chill a gray? 


And wherefore? Because the hand 
That held in its clasp my own— 
Whose touch was a benediction such 
As only the blest have known— 


Was caught by the viewless hand 
Of an angel, and upward drawn. — 
What hope, what comfort, what guidance 
now, 
Since the stay of my life is gone? 


“But a stronger is left to thee,” 
Some comforting whisper saith— 

‘“'The arm that shall carry thee safe to him 
When thou crossest the tides of death.” 


If Christ in His mortal hour 
Had need of the chosen three, 
To watch with Him through the awful 
throes 
Of His dread Gethsemane, 


Oh, surely His human heart 
Will pity and understand 
That speechless yearning, too deep for 
words, 
For the ‘‘touch of the vanished hand!” 


AN OLD STRING OF BEADS. 
BY MATTIE B. BANKS. 


7OU see, my dears, that my mother had it 
often and often from Great-aunt Sabriny 
herself, and she told it all off to me, so T can 
give it to you about as twas when it hap- 
pened. ; 

’T was in the sweet summer-time, you must 
know, long and long ago, in the days o’ the 
Revolution. La! what a fine brave morn- 
in’ it was, to be sure! The wheat standin’ 
straight and tall and shapely in the fields 
over Green’s Farms way; the big round 
heads full o’ most unbeseemin’ pride in them- 
selves, I make no manner o’ doubt, for all 
that they looked so modest and down-droop- 
in’; for Parson Eliot had preached about ’em 
only the Sunday before. And the little town 
o’ Fairfield itself! Why, it was as peaceful 
and as pleasant as the buryin’-ground ata 
Sabba’-day’s mornin’, with never a sign o’ the 
slayin’ and sufferin’ and layin’ waste that 
was stalkin’ abroad in the land. 

Well, your great-great-great-uncle Luther 
Biake—I’m positive that’s right, for I’ve 
counted it up many a time on my fingers, 
and it never comes farther than the thimble 
one—he was the doctor in the place then, 
and as much thought of as the parson a’most. 
He lived in the old house with the gambrel- 
roof, there under the great elm-trees, hard by 
Peter Perry’s mill, which had been grindin’ 
Fairfield corn for a hundred year or more; 
and Neighbor Jennin’s’s big white and yeller 
mansion warn’t far off, on the same road. 

Early that very mornin’ the doctor—he 
was good as gold, and as kind as a king— 
had mounted his old gray mare, and gone 
joggin’ away to tend on a funeral miles in- 
a somewhere, or to be off on some such- 
like excursion, and Miss Sabriny, his sister, 
dear, good tidy woman, had_smoothed down 
her plain linsey-woolsey ev’y-day gown, 
which was as straight as a turnpike, and 
wouldn’t have known a wrinkle if it had 
seen one, and brushed off her big apron, 
which had never a speck nor a spot from 
string to hem, and straightened the high shell 
comb at the back of her head, which was al- 
ways rearin’ up behind to see what the little 
gray curls were bobbin’ round so in front for, 
1 guess, and given a shake to the bunch 0’ 
keys at her waist, and then had set herself 
thriftily at her spinnin’ in the cool north 
room, as became a diligent housewife, my 
dears. : 

Why, even the bees had gone about their 
business, and was buzzin’ over the balsams 
in the old garden, which always looked 
more’n half asleep, and the white roses were 
clambering up their lattice-work to peep in 
at the winder o’ the settin’-room, where that 
little witch o’ a Rhody was starin’ at herself 
in the long gilt-edged mirror, with a picter 
at the top, that hung over the tall chest o 
drawers with the brass knobs to it. And 
she was just a picter herself, Rhody was. 
She was dressed in a chintz gown, blushin’ 
all over with rose-buds, and a sprig o’ mign- 
onette was tucked into the kerchief pinned 
across her breast, and in her hand was a 
string 0’ gold beads. She was the doctor's or- 
phan niece, nineteen year or so old by then, 
and the likeliest, lightsomest little lass in the 
world, with the deftest fingers, the quickest 
feet—and tongue, too, Nate Jennip’s said—in 
all the country-side. Her hair was gll in a 
snarl o’ sunshine, and the glance o’ her eye 
was like the jump of a bluebird’s wing when 
it’s up from a fence stacked full o’ snow in 
the spring o’ the year. Leastways, that’s 
what the Raster thought; but, dearie me! the 
doctor, worthy man, had a many sly scrap 0 
poetry all muddled up in his brains along 
with the wisdom and the dry bones and the 
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long names that would have killed a body to 
think on, a’most. Miss Sabriny said that ac- 
counted for all his queer notions; but as for 
Rhody, she must never hear lisp o’ these 
flighty ideas, for she must be very modest 
and meek and withdrawin’ o’ herself, as was 
meet for young maids in those good old days. 

Ah, well, my dears, the history o’ that string 
o’ beads. It had come over from t’other side 
with some o’ the early settlers, you see, and 
there warn't a bead in it but what had gone 
through so much foragin’ and fightin’, such 
pioneerin’ and establishin’, such movin’ and 
changin’, such mournin’ and rejoicin’, such 
marryin’s and givin’s in marriages, such ups 
and downs, and I don’t know what all, with 
the family, that they seemed to stand for the 
courage and virtue o’ all the Blakeses, and to 
be part and parcel o’ them all. So, seein’ 
they’d been wore last by the doctor’s little 
bride—bless her heart!—who’d soon laid ‘em 
aside for more endurin’ riches, ’twarn't to be 
wondered at that he’d no more have parted 
with ’em to any one who warn’t a Blake than 
if they’d been worth their weight in gold; 
which they were, true enough, I can tell you, 
for there warn’t many such ornaments in 
those times, and they showed, too, that the 
Blakeses could hold up their heads as high 
as anybody, whether they had money or po- 
sition to bolster them up with ar not. 

Rhody knew all about the beads from her 
aunt Sabriny, and she had always regarded 
them with awesomeness and admiration; but 
as they was looked upon by her uncle as 
a’most sacred, she had never spoke of ’em 
till lately to anybody outside the family; not 
even to her playfellow and next-door neigh- 
bor, Nathan Jennin’s, as pretty a boy as one 
would wish to set eyes on of asummer’s day. 

Now Rhody and Nate had shaken their 
rattles at each other, and played at snowball- 
in’ and wild Indians, and gone to huskin’ 
frolics and quiltin’ bees and sleighin’ parties 
and off to singin’-school together time out o’ 
mind, and they was always very happy along 
o’ each other’s company, ‘cept when they was 
quarrellin’. 

Nate, you see, was a masterful young 
fellow, and if there was ever any governin’ 
to do, he was the one to relish the job, and 
he was always breakin’ in a colt, or tamin’ 
a steer, or settin’ himself to crack some tough 
nut or other, and he was a terrible torment 
besides. So here he’d been pesterin’ away 
at Rhody ever since they’d been knee-high 
to a cricket, to make her confess that a man 
is ev’ yway superior to a woman; and Rhody, 
why, she just up and wouldn't. For Rhody, 
with all her laugh like the song o’ a bobo- 
link, and her cheek like the petal o’ a pink 
sweet-pea, liked her own way too; and she 
had a mettlesome little temper that wouldn’t 
Jet her be put upon by anybody, least of all 
by a boy that she’d gone above in spellin’ 
more times than she could count, and had 
left flounderin’ in drifts while her own sled 
whizzed down the hill. She wouldn’t own 
it then, and she wouldn’t own it afterwards 
when they was older, and her wit went 
ahead as easy as her sleigh; nor yet later, 
when Nathan pulled out all his hair a’most, 
‘cause he couldn’t catch her for a single 
dance of an evenin’; nor yet, by-and-by, 
when he bade her good-by, with his eyes as 
mournful asa deer’s, and went off to Boston 
in a business way winters. 

I guess ‘twas about that time, though, 
that they found out that they was consider- 
able more’n friends, and that days was long 
when t’other was off; for when Nate come 
back again, they was as merry as chickens 
when the snow is off the ground for a 
while; but, true as you live, ’twarn’t long 
*fore they was at it as bad as ever. 

Nate, he began to tease Rhody about the 
fine ladies he had seen in the city, with their 
short-waisted silk and satin gowns, their jew- 
els on their hands and in their ears, and the 
diamond dust in their hair, and their rib- 
bons and ruffles and laces, until she could 
do naught but vex herself with the thought 
that she was nothing but a shabby little 
country girl, with no outward adornin’ o’ 
plaited hair or ’broidered apparel, or such- 
like vanities and foibles, which the Scrip- 
ter warns us against. He did not seem to 
care at all for the three solid silver tea- 
spoons, the six chiny teacups, Uncle Lu- 
ther’s books, and Aunt Sabiny’s real gold 
ring, which she wore ev’y day of her life, 
and Rhody longed more’n once to bring out 
the beads to display before him. 

But then the next thing Nate was off to 
the war, and the little rubs was all forgot as 
by-gones that had best be by-gones, and 
though Rhody had other lovers, and many 
a one for the matter o’ that, she promised to 
wait for Nate till he should come back, 
but even then, for all his lookin’ so brave 
and handsome, and a deal too good to be 
killed, she wouldn’t acknowledge but what 
’twas as hard to be a woman and stay home 
to cry, as to be a man and go off to fight. 
Then she wept her little pillow full o’ tears 
ev’y night, thinkin’ about him. 

So ‘twas that her uncle, wantin’ to chirk 
her up a bit, and to divert her poor sorrow- 
ful little mind, told her that since she was 
growin’ up such a true, sensible, capable 
lass, worthy o’ her descent, he would hand 
the beads over to her for her safe-keepin’; 
and he promised, moreover, that if within a 
set time she’d spin a certain stent o’ yarn 
towards her weddin’ chest, he’d give ’em to 
her for her very own. Well, bless you! 
Rhody always was as lively as a rake in 
time o’ hayin’, and she and Aunt Sabriny 


were noted all about those parts as the best 
and quickest spinners in the neighborhood. 
So now Rhody’s fingers were fleeter than the 
daylight, and the chest was fast fillin’ up; 
and there was most o’ the time a good num- 
ber of sizable hanks o’ yarn soakin’ in the 
vats, makin’ ready for the dye pot. Rhody 
was wellnigh certain sure that the beads 
would be hers before long, and what a 
pleasure and triumph ‘twould be to surprise 
Nathan on his return, by lettin’ him see that 
she did have some treasures to which the 
spoons and the chiny and t’other things 
couldn’t hold a candle in a tin candlestick, 
and that she was deemed good enough to 
have ’em, and had earned ’em herself, be- 
sides! 

But, alackaday! after a little, here comes 
Nathan home again, with an arm that warn’t 
any use for a while, and ‘twas lucky he hadn’t 
lost it altogether. He looked so white and 
sick and appealin’-like after his sojerin’, 
that at first Rhody she couldn’t do enough 
for him, and he was so dependin’ on her and 
so fond of her, and his spirits was consider- 
able sobered down, so. twas like a piece o’ 
the millennium for a spell. But pretty soon 
his mischief come croppin’ up again, like 
pussley when you think it’s all red out, and 
he began to plague Rhody about all girls bein’ 
cowards and afraid o’ their own shadders, 
and what would the world do for soldiers if 
there were no men init? Then Rhody would 
toss back answers the very moral o’ her aunt's 
pickles for sharpness and spice; and so there 
“twas, yea and nay, back and forth, nip and 
tuck, from the first o’ the forenoon till early 
candle-light — all very pleasant* sport, may- 
hap, and pretty enough for beholders; but a 
chain chafed in play may break by-and-by 
in earnest. And ’twarn’t always the smooth- 
est feelin’ between ’em now, what with their 
bandyin’s and jeerin’s, and pretty Rhody was 
often a little riled, and had a pucker in her 
temper; and roguish Nate had a little sore 
spot in his heart, which was kind enough, 
after all,and true to Rhody through ev’ything. 

Then Rhody told him about the beads, 
thinkin’ that there could be no harm in that 
now, as they were her own, or just next door 
to it; but Nate had only laughed in his pro- 
voking way, and said that all girls cared for 
was furbelows and gimcracks and gewgaws, 
and that the beads would not be a crown to 
publish her deserts, but a halter to prove that 
she was mastered; but that was too much 
for Rhody’s spirit, and, snap! the engage- 
ment went all into little pieces. 

They felt bad enough about it, too, the silly 
young things, but they warn’t either o’ them 
willin’ to eat humble-pie without ‘tother one 
took first piece; so here ’twas “‘ fightin’s with- 
in and fears without,” as the hymn says, 
though it did seem, if you can’t have peace 
abroad, you might find it under your own 
vine and fig-tree. 

But Rhody, in spite o’ her pride and her 
anger and her hurt feelin’s and her sorrow, 
couldn’t help longin’ to give Nathan just one 
glimpse o’ the wonderful beads, for he surely 
couldn’t have a realizin’ sense of their stories 
and glories, and that was the reason why she 
had ’em out on this mornin’, all ready to clasp 
*em round her plump little neck, while her 
wheel stood idle in the kitchen. What was 
the use of a weddin’ chest, anyway, when 
there was no prospect of a weddin’ some fine 

ay? 

But all of a sudden Rhody chanced to 
glance her eye on the clock, and then it fell 
on the portrait of an old ancestor, one o’ the 
early settlers. Why, here she was lookin’ at 
herself in the glass alon& in the forenoon. 
What would Aunt Sabriny say, and what 
would the early settler think o’ ber? Why 
should sne mind the idle words of a boy, any- 
way? 

‘** No, Mr. Nathan,” she thought to herself, 
with her face all shame and blushes, ‘‘ orna- 
ments do not make a body valuable, and what 
are the beads to me if they are not mine, and 
if [ have not the inherited traits o’ the fam- 
ily? Iwill not wear them until I have right- 
fully earned’em. I should not expose them 
to danger in these troublous times, and I fear 
me that they do tempt to vanity and idleness. 
Surely such prankin’s are not seemly for a 
brave woman, when the land overflows with 
danger, sadness, and sacrifice, and Nathan 
would not be at all impressed, I dare say, and 
might not treat them with due respect;” and 
holdin’ her head in the fashion o’ all the 
Blakeses, she walked off to her spinnin’, with 
some fine bit o’ a tune on her lips that was 
boastin’ as bold as a fiddle about ‘‘ scornin’ 
to survive if unable to save.” 

Now Nathan warn’t so but what he could 
be around by now, and just then he come up 
to the winder, and stood leanin’ on his elbows 
on the sill, smilin’ unbeknownst at his pretty 
litle sweetheart that was. 

‘* Ah, fair cousin,” he said at last, in the 
fine language he’d learned in Boston, “‘ you 
are in a gay, dashin’ humor this mornin’; 
but it’s easy enough to shudder and sympa- 
thize and boast and wish in safety. What 
should you do if the war should come after 
us? There has come a courier from New 
York bringin’ word that the British fleet is 
about to move this way up the Sound, and 
who knows where they will stop?” 

‘**Oh, Nathan!” exclaimed Rhody, forget- 
ful o’ her high and mighty airs and graces, 
and her cheek as pale as a snowdrop, ‘‘ how 
you talk!” But then, bethinkin’ herself, she 
tacked on quickly, with a little toss o’ her 
head, ‘‘ Why, I suppose I'll play the coward 
like any other girl.’ 
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“Never mind,” says my Lord Nathan, 
grandly. ‘‘ I'll take care o’ all of you; but if 
I had two good arms to meet ’em with, I’d be 
better pleased. Anyway, it may be a false 
alarm. We'll soon know.” 

Well, all day Monday Fairfield was watch- 
in’and waitin’ for tidin’s, and Tuesday come 
rumors 0’ devastatin’ and pillagin’ all along 
the Sound. There warn’t much doubt but 
what the soldiers would push on too; and, 
sure enough, come the next afternoon the 
vessels hove in sight, and though there was 
some misdoubtin’ that they hadn’t passed 
by in a thick fog that come up, when it went 
over there was the whole fleet under the west 
shore. Ah, me! then came such a hurry and 
flurry as Fairfield had never known before. 
The cattle was drove off to Greenfield Hill, 
the women and children, most o’ them, was 
off to the woods with their valuables, and 
what men there was left in town shouldered 
their muskets, and got together at Round 
Hill, while the old field-piece was brought 
ont on Burr’s Highway, ready for a welcome 
to the British if so be as ’twas needed. 

Miss Sabriny’s bright pewter platters went 
down the well; Uncle Luther’s ruffled shirts 
from the wash-tubs were tucked under the 
currant- bushes; Rhody fetched down her 
aunt’s caps and aprons, but forgot all about 
her own best bib and tucker in the cedar 
chest. The Bible with the silver clasp, her 
uncle’s shoe-buckles, and the spoons she gave 
to Nathan, to hide under a big stone by the 
well, after he’d done what he could at home. 
She sent him for the beads besides, byt the 
foolish boy was so excited and so wrought 
up by his own helpless state that her errand 
went clean out o’ his head the next mo- 
ment. 

Then came the dreadfulest doin’s that 
was ever heard of. There was the landin’ o’ 
the troops, the firin’ from the garrison, the 
march into town, the fight on the green; and 
then the soldiers let loose for burnin’ and 
maraudin’. The militia couldn’t do much, 
for the British had possession o° the town. 

*Twas Sam Mills, a good-for-nothin’ loafer 
who'd joined the British army, who led a 
small party to Dr. Blake’s house; and, sakes 
alive! there warn’t much left o’ the old 
house when they went out o’ it. Dimity 
curtains split from top to bottom, furniture 
broken, glass smashed, queen’s-ware shatter. 
ed, garments torn to shreds—everythin’ topsy- 
turvy and upsy-down. Nathan could only 
follow round and grind his teeth, while 
Rhody tried to keep him calm, though ’twas 
like holdin’ a lid on a boilin’ kettle. 

Then Rhody found out that the beads was 
still in their secret drawer, and while the 
men was upstairs she whisked ’em out o’ 
the old cabinet, standin’ bottom upwards in 
the settin’-room, and cuttin’ the string, she 
mixed ’em all in nicely with a pail o’ green 
pease she'd been shellin’. 

“*Tf I'd had ’em on, they’d have been with 
the other things,” she thought. ‘‘ They'll nev- 
er be mine, for the yarn will likely burn with 
the house; but I can take the pail if we have 
to run, and uncle shall have one thing still.” 

The men didn’t like it much, it seems, 
‘cause they didn’t find any more baubles, 
and when they came back to the kitchen, 
one o’’em up with his foot, and kicked over 
Rhody’s pail standin’ by her on the floor. 
Nathan was about to do the same by the 
saucy fellow, but Rhody laid her hand on 
his arm, and stood there as calm as cream 
ona pan o’ milk. The officer smiled a little. 
Perchance he had a rose-bud 0’ a sweetheart 
at home. He was a young fellow, and not 
bad-lookin’. They’d been lucky that they 
hadn’t fallen across Hessians, or any such 
creatures, but had found a gentleman, and 
an uncommon easy and kind one at that. 

‘* Let the lass alone,” he said. ‘‘She’s a 
plucky one, and there’s nothin’ here worth 
your trouble. There’s a bigger house yon- 
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And he really got ’em away without any 
more damage; and when one o’ the men 
tried to set fire to the porch, the officer knock- 
ed the torch out o’ his hand, and looked back 
with another knowin’ little smile. 

But they discovered the silver as they pass- 
ed the well, for careless Nate hadn’t covered 
it altogether; and then Rhody was glad she 
had the beads, even though they was scatter- 
ed over the floor under the pease. 

Nathan was after the men, for they were 
goin’ straight for his home, where he had a 
lame bedridden old grandfather and two 
scared weakly aunts. The officer didn’t in- 
terfere here—perhaps he thought he couldn’t 
be readin’ love stories all over town—and 
they set one o’ the piazza pillars a-blazin’ as 
they come out, and touched off one or two 
other places, and threw a torch back into the 
parlor. The flames caught in no time. 

Then was Rhody’s chance. Ah, the quick 
little maid that she was. She stopped only a 
moment to think. 

‘‘Oh, Aunt Sabriny,” she said, “we can 
put the fire out if we make haste. There 
is the yarn in the vats. Phyllis! Nathan! 
Hurry!” 

It didn’t take any o’ them long to catch 
her meanin’, I can tell you, and they all 
fetched and carried, and ran back and forth, 
and piled on the yarn, here and there, and 
wherever ‘twas needed. And, would you be- 
lieve it, at last there warn’t a spark left. 

But the old town was goin’ fast. The mi 
litia was gatherin’ more and more, and pop- 
= away all night; and the enemy didn’t 

ike the shrubbery and the stone fences and 
hedges, so they didn’t come back by the mill 
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way again, but there was destroyin’ and plun- 
derin’ and burnin’ ev’ywhere else, and what 
was standin’ by mornin’ was soon a heap 0’ 
ashes. Not much but ruins from the bridge 
to the river. But then the militia began to 
pour in from all sides. At eight o’clock the 
foe sounded a retreat, and at twelve they 
were off, and a good riddance to ’em; but 
they left sadness and desolateness behind ’em. 

Poor frightened Dr. Blake didn’t find much 
o’ a home left to him when he came back 
that afternoon and heard the story, though 
he had a house, which was more than most 
could say. Miss Sabriny burst out cryin’ as 
she told him that the currant-bushes was all 
in the wash, and the well in the platters, and 
the big family Bible goin’ down the throats 
o’ the enemy for rum, she had no doubt. 

Rhody didn’t say much. She warn’t a 
bit inclined to crow over Nate. Women are 
odd creatures, and she was only sorry to 
think how humiliatin’ ’twould be for him to 
think she’d saved his home for him, and won- 
dered how he’d feel towards her. *T'warn’t 
anything to do, after all, she thought. 

And then Nate stepped forward and looked 
at little Rhody, as she stood there all black- 
ened and weary and wet and mussy. 

“But you have left to you the pluckiest, 
prettiest, unselfishest, cleverest, sweetest lit- 
tle girl in America,” he said, ‘‘ and worth all 
the men in the world, specially such a useless, 
stupid, harum-scarum log asIam. We'veall 
been saved by woman's wit, woman’s wealth, 
and woman’s work, for this house would 
likely have gone with the other—though she 
never thought o’ that, but gave all she had 
a’most for the good o’ others; and my poor 
old gran’ther, what would have become of 
him, if it hadn’t been for Rhody?” 

And then he stretched out his one good 
arm towards Rhody, and looked so handsome 
and admirin’ and sorry and beseechin’ and 
noble, that her heart was all melted out o’ 
her, and she could do nothin’ but go and lay 
her head on his shoulder, and tell him, in a 
trembly sort o’ voice, half laughin’ and half 
cryin’, that she really hadn’t a thing in the 
world now, and she couldn’t have done any- 
thin’ ’cept that he had been right there, and 
she couldn't ever get along without him, any- 
way. And then he said, ‘‘ You’re enough in 
yourself, and I wonder if there’s a man in the 
world who could get along without you.” 
And Aunt Sabriny said,in her stiff way, that 
"twas ‘‘ probable a good many would have to 
do so, from all appearances,” and trotted out 
o’ the room, leavin’ ’em to make up. 

Well, Nate gathered up all the beads and 
strung ’em over, and Uncle Luther said they 
was Rhody’s from that minute. And Nate 
laid ’em on Rhody’s hair for a crown, and 
said what a goose he’d always been not to 
surmise that the best way to make a woman 
give in was to give in to her, and after that 
he was always goin’ to work on that plan. 

Well, Fairfield grew up again in course 0’ 
time, though ’twas long before it recovered 
after this heavy blow, and the war came to 
an end, and Rhody and Nate were married; 
and—would you believe it?—they never had 
another fallin’ out in all their born days. 

Yes, these are the very beads, my dears, 
here in this drawer o’ mine; and when you 
look at ’em, remember that to make things 
run smooth in this world some side’s got to 
give in some time, and that will likely fetch 
tother one; so somebody may as well do it 
first as last, and so save all the trouble, far as 

see. 


THE HEROINE’S GOWNS. 
Il. 

N fiction, as in painting, what the artists 

scornfully denominate a ‘‘ millinery pic- 
ture” is always rather risky. A really an- 
tique costume is usually picturesque and 
interesting, and a tasteful costume of the 
mode of the day is interesting also. But 
there is always a touch of the ridiculous 
about a dress that is not quite antique, but 
just antiquated, and the gown that is correct 
to-day is antiquated to-morrow. But the real 
artist with brush or pen knows how to give 
the picture touch that impresses us, we know 
not how, with the feeling, ‘‘ That is alive, and 
it is beautiful.” 

George Eliot, plain, middle-aged, sublime- 
ly indifferent to her own appearance, yet had 
that keen discriminating sense of beauty and 
choice of words in which to tell of it that 
leaves the picture printed on one’s memory. 
What a brilliant etching she makes of dark- 
eyed Maggie Tulliver! ‘ Her simple black 
dress with its bit of black lace seemed like 
the dim setting of a jewel; her eyes and 
cheeks had the fire of young joy in them, 
which will flame out if it can find the least 
breath to fan it.” 

What an exquisite painting of beautiful 
Romola! ‘ All white and gold... .like a tall 
lily. Her white silk garment was bound toa 
golden girdle. ...and above was the rippling 
gold of her hair, surmounted by the white 
mist of her long veil, which was fastened on 
her brow by a band of pearls.” 

What a dainty little water-color of pretty 
Hetty Sorrel! ‘‘If ever a girl looked as if 
she had been made of roses, that girl was 
Hetty in her Sunday hat and frock; for her 
hat was trimmed with pink, and her frock 
had pink spots sprinkled on a white ground. 
There was nothing but pink and white about 
her, except in her dark eyes and her little 
buckled shoes.” 

How effective Gwendolen always is, too, 
whether on the smooth turf at the archery 
meeting, in ‘‘the simplicity of her white 
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cashmere, with its border of pale green, and a 
thin line of gold round her neck”; or daring 
fate at the gaming-table ‘‘in sea green robes 
and silver ornaments, with a sea green feather, 
fastened in silver, falling backward over her 
green hat and light brown hair’; or dazzling 
in her white silk, with the blazing diamonds 
and the tragedy behind them! 

Mrs. Barnett dresses her heroines with a 
lavish hand, and has the picturesque touch 
also. Gentle Louisiana is transformed by 
her reluctantly borrowed fine gowns. Oc- 
tavia, the ‘‘ Fair Barbarian,” electrifies the 
prosy little English country town,and makes 
a pretty picture herself in her aunt’s prim 
little garden,in her pale pink Watteau morn- 
ing gown. Like all the villnge maidens, she 
wears to the garden party which is the sum- 
mer’s great event a white muslin, but she 
wears her white muslin ‘‘ with a difference.” 
On every one of its numberless ends of pale 
blue ribbon is embroidered a daisy, and on 
the entire costume, with its great white para- 
sol, its long,much-wrinkled white-gloves, and 
its big white hat and feathers, is stamped the 
cachet of a Paris artist. Even the fair Rachel 
Ffrench, ‘‘ whose beauty belonged rather to 
the world of pedestals and catalogues than 
to ordinary young womanhood,” owes some- 
thing to her attire as she stands on the ter- 
race facing the mob of strikers, with the moon- 
light full upon her—‘‘a tall young woman 
in a dazzling dress of rich white stuff, and 
with something sparkling upon her hands 
and arms and in her high-dressed blond 
hair.” Fauntleroy, too, though nota heroine, 
has become a type in costume, as many a suf- 
fering small boy, yearning in his sturdy little 
heart for a knickerbockered ‘‘ business suit,” 
and carrying ‘‘ hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness” under his angelic fair curls 
and lace-collared velvet clothes, knows to his 
cost. 

There is a series of pretty pictures of the 
dainty little last-century Knickerbocker maid- 
en in Mrs. Barr’s Bow of Orange Ribbon, 
and in Friend Olivia that fair saint is por- 
trayed in such attractive and expensive sim- 
plicity that her worldly rival is, so to speak, 
nowhere, in spite of having herself what the 
last-century chroniclers would call ‘‘ a pretty 
taste” in dress. At the court of the royal 
Charles, the giddy Anastasia, with her brill- 
iant brunette beauty, presents a not unat- 
tractive appearance, wearing ‘‘a dress of 
pink brocade and silver threads, which clung 
to her form with seductive grace, and she 
flung its heavy folds aside to display her little 
feet shod in pink and silver shoes.” Olivia, 
however, is even more effective in a ‘‘ dress 
of soft white satin without a single jewel. 
Its only ornament was the large collar of 
Brussels lace which covered her throat and 
her bosom, and the cuffs of the same material, 
which were turned back over the long sleeves 
almost to the elbow. But the glistening of 
her garments, the radiant serenity of her face, 
and her starry eyes gave her a singular 
charm.” 

An author who fairly riots in clothes, and 
attires her heroines in genuine Arabian Nights 
magnificence, is Ouida. Her brides travel 
in cream velvet and sables, and her great 
ladies are always drawing over white marble 
terraces ‘‘skirts of India muslin, Flemish 
lace, and primrose satin.” As their husbands 
usually own gold mines, if not principalities, 
it is quite unnecessary for them to hold up 
their frocks, and simple morning dresses of 
this description, or “trailing rose-colored 
ones,” with ‘‘rose-colored pearl-sewn slip- 
pers,” are merely ordinary incidents, One 
of these sumptuous ladies ‘‘ seemed on fire 
with the superb rubies that glittered all over 
her, and shone like sparks of flame upon the 
exquisite whiteness of her skin and upon the 
flame-colored robes that gleamed under the 
black shower of her laces,’”’ while on another 
occasion ‘‘ golden tissues floated about her 
like sunlit air, and a girdle of sapphires flash- 
ed beneath her breast.” ‘‘ Sunlit air” is not 
bad as a toilette, especially in July and Au- 
gust, but when one comes to look for such a 
material in the dry-goods shops it is surpris- 
ing how difficult it is to find. 

No one since the immortal ‘‘ Jabberwock ” 
was ever so serenely unintelligible as the her- 
oine of The Quick or the Dead, with her ‘‘ pad- 
ding walk,” her ‘‘gracile fingers,” “rathe arm 
and throat,” and “dirling laugh.” But how- 
ever erratic she may be as to adjectives, when 
it comes to clothes she is, as the vulgar youth 
of this generation phrase it, ‘‘all there.” 
She is recorded as thinking ‘‘how sad and 
pitiful a thing it was that she would never 
again care what sort of garments she wore, 
so long as they covered her and attested that 
she was in her right mind.” In spite of 
this tragic extreme of despair, she has an 
abundant supply of every variety of effective 
gowns on hand, and oscillates between the 
garb of a widow in crape, with the conven- 
tional long veil, and such toilettes as ‘‘ rich 
peach-bloom-colored Indian silks,” “ silverish 
dressing-gowns of white silk gleaming like a 
streak of moonlight in the rich dusk,” ‘‘loose 
gowns of white China crape, dense yet filmy,” 
and ‘‘a dark blue flannel shirt, a short clay- 
stained corduroy skirt, a leather belt, a pair 
of chamois-skin shooting gaiters, a pair of 
stout laced boots, and a dark blue Tam 
o’ Shanter.” Nor is she too scrupulously 
exacting about the above-mentioned requisite 
of having these garments cover her, for ‘“‘ her 
bright smooth flesh glowed through the 
smoky folds” of her ‘‘ airy gray gauze gown, 
held in place by an old silver girdle,” and in 
the moonlight dressing-gown she has the op- 
portunity of admiring her own bare arms. 


These are mere glimpses into the unending 
portrait-gallery of heroines as they are shown 
in the pages of English fiction, from ‘‘ hea- 
venly Una, with her milk white lamb,” down 
to the very latest ‘‘ society novel,” as ephem- 
eral as the foam that breaks on the beach. 
It is a gallery of brilliant and varied attrac- 
tion. ‘The new masters and the old are rep 
resented in it, and are alike interesting, and 
it shows us that in nine cases out of ten the 
heroine’s personality would make but a vague 
impression upon us if we could not see her 
gown. EvizaBeti Evwior. 
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See illustration on front page. 

UEEN LOUISA of Prussia, who died at 

the beginning of the century, is one of 
the most sympathetic figures in modern histo- 
ry, and no Queen has been more sincerely 
mourned by her people. Napoleon said of 
her that she was elegant, witty, and prodi 
giously insinuating; Madame de Staél praised 
her beauty and virtue; Goethe compared her 
appearance to a celestial being, whose im- 
pression upon his mind could never be ef- 
faced; Thiers declared that she was one of 
the most beautiful persons of her time; and 
Metternich said that it would be difficult to 
give an idea of the grace and majesty of her 
person, as well as her gentle and kindly air. 
The Princess Louisa of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
was the sixth of ten children, and was born 
at Hanover on March 10,1776. Her father, 
the Duke Charles, was at that time a Field-Mar- 
shal in the Hanoverian service, and Govern- 
or-General of the capital. The Princess lost 
her mother when she was six years old, and 
her education was afterwards superintended 
by her maternal grandmother, the Landgra- 
vine of Hesse-Darmstadt, who took as gov- 
erness for the young Princess a French lady 
living in Switzerland, Mlle. de Gélieux. It is 
to this excellent lady that the Princess Louisa 
owed her thorough-and careful training; but 
the task was a labor of love, for the pupil 
had a naturally good disposition and a richly 
gifted mind. She was well grounded in his- 
tory, loved music, sang sweetly, wrote ele- 
gantly and with facility. During her girl- 
hood days the Princess travelled extensively 
with her grandmother and governess, and it 
was on her return from one of her visits to 
her sister Charlotte that she passed through 
Frankfort, where the King of Prussia, Fred- 
erick William II., then had his headquarters. 
She was accompanied by her sister Frederica, 
and their appearance at the King’s palace 
made a sensation. 

At that time the Princess Louisa was sev- 
enteen years old. Her figure was tall and 
slender, the features harmoniously regular, 
and the countenance animated by an expres- 
sion that was enchanting; her step was stately 
and graceful, and her bearing full of noble- 
ness; a clear, musical, and joyous voice, 
blond hair,and an intelligent eye complete the 
description of the Princess which was given 
by a person present at the reception. Fred- 
erica, who years afterwards became Duchess 
of Cumberland, was scarcely less beautiful 
than her sister. With all these exterior 
charms and accomplishments that the two 
Princesses were known to possess, it is not 
surprising that the Crown-Prince and his 
brother Louis, who were doing the honors 
of their father’s house, should fall in love 
with the two beauties. No reasons of state 
and no political considerations guided the 
Princes in their choice; it was clearly a case 
of love at first sight. The two brothers re- 
ceived the King’s permission to marry the 
two sisters, and the betrothals took place at 
Darmstadt on April 20, 1793; the marriage 
of the Crown-Prince was celebrated on the 
24th of December following, and that of his 
brother a few weeks later. During the four 
years that elapsed between the time of her 
marriage and the moment when she was called 
with her husband to the throne, the Princess 
Louisa directed all her efforts towards win- 
ning the hearts of her future subjects by her 
affability and her unremitting acts of benev- 
olence. 

The first years of the reign of Frederick 
William III. were years of peace, and the 
Queen was able to lead a happy life, divid- 
ing her time between her constantly increas- 
ing family and her duties as a sovereign. 
After the treaty of Bale, Prussia managed 
to keep out of the great European conflict, 
but in 1804 the Prussian people began to be 
indignant at the insulting conduct of Napo- 
leon and the increasing aggrandizement of 
France. Frederick William III. was an ex- 
cellent man in private life, but a most irres- 
olute ruler, and the different parties into 
which the court of Berlin was then di- 
vided made him hesitate to take any seri- 
ous resolution. Personally he was in favor 
of neutrality, but the army and a large part 
of the court were for active measures. The 
Queen, who was intensely German in senti- 
ment, undoubtedly used her influence to have 
the King abandon his neutral inclination and 
join the Austro-Russian alliance. Historians 
are not agreed upon this point; the evidence, 
however, seems to warrant the assertion that 
the Queen’s attitude at this juncture was not 
merely a passive one. At all events, when 
Prussia joined the coalition and war was de- 
clared, she followed the King to the army in 
Thuringia, where, dressed as an Amazon, she 
rode at the head of her dragoon regiment and 
encouraged the troops by her enthusiasm. 
The result of this campaign was disastrous. 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia lost their prov- 
inces and their armies. Believing that the 
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Queen was largely responsibie, some of her 
opponents had a caricature made and hawked 
about the streets of Berlin, representing the 
Emperor Alexander, the King, and the Queen 
sealing their alliance at the tomb of Frederick 
the Great. Napoleon, who was bitterly op 
posed to her because she was so active in 
stirring up the Prussians against him, grossly 
insulted her in his bulletins of the Grand 
Army, and even tried to stain her privat: 
character. The Emperor's admirer and apol 
ogist, Thiers, is forced to admit that this 
treatment was not very generous towards a 
Queen and a woman who was sufficiently 
overwhelmed by misfortune. 

The Queen was at Memel when the con 
ference at Tilsit began; and the King,think- 
ing that her presence might have some in 
fluence in softening the terms of the treaty, 
requested her to join him there. It was a 
bitter trial for her to encounter the man who 
had not only publicly libelled her, but had 
humiliated her country. Upon the day ap 
pointed for the meeting, Napoleon sent for 
her a splendid state carriage, drawn by eight 
horses, and a numerous and brilliant escort 
of dragoon guards was detailed to accom 
pany her and the King to the Emperor's 
headquarters. The Queen received Napo- 
leon politely, and inquired if the northern 
climate agreed with his health during the 
winter. Napoleon was astonished at the 
Queen’s beauty, which surpassed his expec- 
tations, and made many flattering remarks, 
but she adroitly turned the conversation to 
general subjects, and finally mentioned the 
object of her journey, which was to secure 
moderate terms for a treaty of peace with 
Prussia. In this interview,and in the two or 
three others that she had with Napoleon, the 
Queen did all that was possible to obtain 
concessions in favor of her country. She 
was particularly desirous that Prussia should 
retain Magdeburg. At one of the dinners she 
carried a rose in her hand. Napoleon asked 
her to give him this flower. ‘‘ Why should 
I give it to you,” she replied, ‘‘ when you re- 
main deaf to all my entreaties?” But Napo- 
leon had made up his mind what he was go- 
ing to do with Prussia, and all the Queen’s 
supplications were in vain. During the con- 
ferences the Emperor wrote to Josephine: 
‘The Queen of Prussia is really a charm- 
ing woman. She is fond of coquetting with 
me; but do not be jealous, for I am like sear- 
cloth, along which eve rything of this sort 
glides without penetrating. It would cost 
me too dear to play the gallant on this sub- 
ject.” 

As soon as the treaty was signed, the 
Queen returned to Memel, and from that day 
began to decline. She often afterwards re- 
ferred to the well-known observation of 
Queen Mary of England, who declared that 
if her heart could be seen, the name of 
Calais would be found graven upon it in 
bloody characters, and said that she felt the 
same with regard to Magdeburg. 

If the misfortunes of Prussia weighed 
upon the Queen’s mind, she had the satisfac- 
tion of being perfectly happy in her domes- 
tic life. No royal couple was ever more 
united, and no royal household more blissful 
and unconstrained. Her seven children 
were all healthy, and blessed with many nat- 
ural advantages. A person who saw Queen 
Louisa after her return from a visit to Russia 
with the King in 1808 said that her eyes had 
lost the brilliancy of her early youth, and 
that it was perceptible that she had wept 
and still wept many bitter tears; but their 
mild expression of melancholy, and the long- 
ing aspirations for higher aims which they 
seemed to convey, were far more interesting 
than the brightness of her former. glance. 
The roses on her cheeks have faded, and are 
replaced by a soft pallor, which is more cap- 
tivating because more interesting. Around 
her mouth, where formerly a bright smile 
hovered, a slight contraction of the lips may 
at times be perceived, but not with any de- 
gree of bitterness; sorrow may be visible, 
but not anger. 

In 1810 the Queen wished to visit her old 
home in Strelitz, which she had not seen for 
several years; but shortly after her arrival 
at her father’s house, she was taken ill, and 
died on July 19th. The King, the Crown- 
Prince, and the Prince William, who after- 
wards became William I. of Germany, were 
present at her death-bed. Her remains were 
brought to Charlottenburg, where Rauch, 
the celebrated sculptor, has made a splendid 
statue for her mausoleum. If we were asked 
to write an epitaph for this gracious, queenly 
figure, snatched away by death at the early 
age of thirty-four, we could not better ex- 
press all her noble qualities than has been 
dione by the Marquis of Courtivron: ‘‘ There 
has never been seen upon the throne more 
grace and beauty united to the purest virtue, 
more love for all that was good and true, 
with more regard and sensibility for suffering 
humanity. She was the most affable Prin- 
cess, the most loving wife, and the most ten- 
der mother, fs distinguished by her taste and 
knowledge as by the delicacy of her senti- 
ments; reserved as she was discreet, slander 
never approached her lips. Asa wife, honor 
and duty were her guides; she consoled 
when she could not drive away affliction.” 
And to these lines might be added what the 
Queen once said of herself: ‘‘If posterity 
will not place my name among those of cele- 
brated women, yet those who were acquaint- 
ed with the troubles of these times will 
know what I have gone through, and will say, 
‘She suffered mucii, and endured with pa- 
tience.’” 
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THAT ONE. 
To A.C. W. 


YINHERE are millions of faces beside; 
I only ask for that one: 
The field of the stars is wide, 
But the earth wants the sun. 
LovutsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


LADIES’ RIFLE-SHOOTING. 
See illustration on page 576. 


F late ladies’ rifle matches have become 

very popular in Bermuda, where, during 
the summer months, the need of some out- 
door amusement less exciting than lawn-ten- 
nis was much felt. Some one hit upon the 
idea of rifle matches, and an association was 
formed called ‘‘ The Ladies’ Bermuda Rifle 
Association.” It at once became popular; 
meetings were held for practice every week, 
and during the first week in every month 
competitions took place. The competitions 
were limited to rifles not exceeding 220 cali- 
bre, and the shooting of the ladies was ex- 
traordinarily good, many ‘highest possibles” 
having been made at 100 yards, and there be- 
ing some talk of shooting up to 200 or even 
300 vards. Strict discipline, necessary to 
prevent accidents, was enforced on the 
ranges, and everything was carried out as 
nearly as possible in ‘‘ Wimbledon fashion.” 
Altogether the new pastime afforded a very 
great amount of amusement, and combined 
well with other games at afternoon parties, 
while, so far from being a masculine exercise, 
as some carping critic suggested, it was very 
generally agreed that it was, if anything, a 
more feminine pastime than lawn-tennis. 


TESS OF THE O'URBERVILLES.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtuoe or “A Grove or Noste Dawes,” “Tur 
Wooptanpens,” “A Laoproxcan,” “ Weasex 
’ ’ 
Taes,” “ Fettow-Townsmen,” ETO. 


BOOK FIRST. 
EDUCATION AT A DEAR SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER III.—( Continued.) 


HIS going to hunt up her shiftless hus- 

band at the inn was one of Mrs. Durbey- 
field’s still extant enjoyments in the muck 
and muddle of rearing children. To discover 
him at Rolliver’s, to sit there for an hour or 
two by his side, and dismiss all thought and 
care of the children during the interval, made 
her happy. A sort of halo, an Occidental 
glow, came over life then. Troubles and 
other realities took on themselves a meta- 
physical impalpability, sinking to mere cer- 
ebral phenomena for quiet contemplation, 
in place of standing as pressing concretions 
which chafe body and soul. The youngsters, 
not immediately within sight, seemed rather 
bright and desirable appurtenances than oth- 
erwise; the incidents of daily life were not 
without humorousness and jollity in their 
aspect there. She felt a little as she had 
used to feel when she sat by her now hus- 
band in the same spot during his wooing, 
shutting her eyes to his defects of character, 
and regarding him only in his ideal presenta- 
tion as a lover. 

Tess, being left alone with the younger 
children, went first to the out-house with the 
fortune-telling book, and stuffed it into the 
thatch. A curious fetichistic fear of this 
grimy volume on the part of her mother pre- 
vented her ever allowing it to stay in the 
house all night, and hither it was brought 
back whenever it had been consulted. Be- 
tween the mother, with her fast -perishing 
lumber of superstitions, folk-lore, dialect,and 
orally transmitted ballads, and the daughter, 
with hertrained National teachings and Sixth 
Standard knowledge under an infinitely Re- 
vised Code, there was a gap of two hundred 
years as ordinarily understood. When they 
were together the Elizabethan and the Vic- 
torian ages stood juxtaposed. 

Returning along the garden path, Tess 
mused on what the mother could have 
wished to ascertain from the book on this 
particular day, and readily guessed it to bear 
upon the recent discovery. Dismissing this, 
however, she busied herself with sprinkling 
the linen dried during the daytime, in com- 
pany with her nine-year-old brother Abraham 
and her sister Eliza Louisa of twelve, called 
‘**Liza Lu,” the youngest ones being put to 
bed. There was an interval of four years be- 
tween Tess and the next of the family, the 
two who had filled the gap having died in 
their infancy, and this lent her a deputy-ma- 
ternal attitude when she was alone with her 
juniors. Next in juvenility to Abraham came 
two more girls, Hope and Modesty; then a 
boy of three; and then the baby, who had 
just completed his first year. 

All these young souls were passengers in 
the Durbeyfield ship—entirely dependent on 
the judgment of the two Durbeyfield adults 
for their pleasures, their necessities, their 
health, even their existence. If the heads 
of the Durbeyfield household chose to sail 
into difficulty, disaster, starvation, disease, 
degradation, death, thither were these half- 
dozen little captives under hatches com- 
pelled to sail with them—six helpless crea- 
tures, who bad never been asked if they 
wished for life on any terms, much less if 

* Begun in Hanren’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 
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they wished for it on such hard conditions 
as were involved in being of the shiftless 
house of Durbeyfield. Some people would 
like to know whence the poet whose phi- 
losophy is in these days deemed as profound 
and trustworthy as his verse is tonic and 
breezy gets his authority for speaking of 
‘* Nature’s holy plan.” 

It grew later, and neither father nor mo- 
ther appeared. Tess looked out of the door 
occasionally, and took a mental journey 
through Marlott. The village was shutting 
its eyes. Candles and lamps were being put 
out everywhere; she could mentally behold 
the extinguisher and the extended hand. 

Her mother’s fetching simply meant one 
more to fetch. Tess began to perceive that 
a man in indifferent health, who proposed 
to start on a journey before one in the morn- 
ing, ought not to be at an inn at this late hour 
celebrating his ancient blood. 

‘‘Abraham,” she said, presently, to her lit- 
tle brother, ‘‘do you put on your hat—you 
bain’t afraid?—and go up to Rolliver’s, and 
see what has become of father and mother.” 

The boy jumped promptly from his seat 
and opened the door, and the night swal- 
lowed him up. Half an hour passed yet 
again; neither man, woman, nor child re- 
turned. Abraham, like his parents, seemed 
to have been limed and caught by the en- 
snaring inn. 

‘*T must go myself,” she said. 

*Liza Lu then went to bed, and Tess, lock- 
ing them all in, started on her way up the 
dark and crooked lane or street, not made 
for hasty progress; a street laid out before 
minutes of time had value, and when one- 
handed clocks sufficiently subdivided the 
day. 

CHAPTER IV. 


ROLLIVER’s inn, the single ale-house at this 
end of the long and broken village, could 
boast of only an off-license; hence, as no- 
body could legally drink on the premises, 
the amount of overt accommodation for 
cousumers was strictly limited to a little 
board about six inches wide and two yards 
long, fixed to the garden palings by pieces of 
wire, so as to forma ledge. On this board 
thirsty strangers deposited their cups as they 
stood in the road and drank, and threw the 
dregs on the dusty ground to the pattern of 
Polynesia, and wished they could have a 
restful seat inside. 

Thus the strangers. But there were also 
local customers who felt the same wish; and 
where there’s a will there’s a way. 

In a large bedroom upstairs, the window 
of which was thickly curtained with a great 
woollen shawl, lately discarded by the land- 
lady, Mrs. Rolliver, were gathered on this 
evening nearly a dozen persons, all seeking 
beatitude; all old inhabitants of the nearer 
end of Marlott, and frequenters of this re- 
treat. Not only did the distance to The 
Pure Drop, the fully licensed tavern at the 
further part of the dispersed village, render 
its accommodation practically unavailable 
for dwellers at this end, but the far more 
serious question, the quality of the liquor, 
confirmed the opinion prevalent that it was 
better to drink with Rolliver in a corner of 
the house-top than with the other landlord in 
a wide house. 

A gaunt four-post bedstead which stood in 
the room afforded sitting space for several 
persons gathered round three of its sides; a 
couple more men had elevated themselves on 
a chest of drawers; another rested on the 
carved-oak ‘‘ cwoffer”’; another on the stool; 
and thus all were, somehow, seated at their 
ease. The stage of mental comfort to which 
they had arrived at this hour was one 
wherein their souls seemed to expand beyond 
their skins, spreading their personalities 
warmly through the room. In this process 
the chamber and its furniture grew more and 
more dignified and luxurious; the shaw] hang- 
ing at the window took upon itself the rich- 
ness of tapestry ; the brass handles of the chest 
of drawers were as golden knockers; and the 
carved bedposts seemed to have some kin- 
ship with the magnificent pillars of Solomon’s 
temple. 

Mrs. Durbeyfield, having quickly walked 
hitherward after parting from Tess, opened 
the front door, crossed the down-stairs room, 
which was in deep gloom, and then unfast- 
ened the stair door like one whose fingers 
knew the tricks of the latches well. er 
ascent of the crooked staircase was a slower 
process, and her face, as it rose into the light 
above the last stair, encountered the gaze of 
all the party assembled in the bedroom. 

“Being a few private friends I’ve asked 
in to keep up club-walking at my own ex- 
pense,” the landlady exclaimed, at the sound 
of footsteps, as glibly as a child repeating the 
Catechism, while she peered over the stairs. 
“Oh, ’tis you, Mrs. Durbeyfield! Lard, how 
you frightened me! I thought it mid be 
some gaffer sent by Gover’ment.” 

Mrs. Durbeyfield was welcomed with 
glances and nods by the remainder of the 
conclave, and turned to where her husband 
sat. He was humming absently to himself, 
in a low tone: *‘I be as good as some folks 
here and there! I’ve got a great family vault 
at Kingsbere-sub-Greenhill, and finer skel- 
lingtons than any man in the county o’ Wes- 
sex!” 

“‘T’ve something to tell ’ee that’s come into 
my head about that—a grand project!” whis- 
pered his cheerful wife. ‘‘ Here, John, don’t 
‘ee see me?” She nudged him, while he, 
looking through her as through a window- 
pane, went on with his recitative. 


‘‘Hush! Don’t ’ee sing so loud, my good 
man,” said the landlady; ‘‘in case any mem- 
ber of the Gover’ment should be passing, and 
take away my licends.” 

‘**He’s told ‘ee what’s happened to us, I 
suppose?” asked Mrs. Durbeyfield. 

**Yes—in a way. D’ye think theré’s any 
money hanging by it. ?” 

‘* Ah, that’s the secret,” said Joan Durbey- 
field, sagely. ‘‘ But ’tis well to be kin to a 
coach, even if you don’t ride in en.” She 
dropped her public voice, and continued ina 
low tone to her husband: ‘‘ I’ve been think- 
ing since you brought the news that there’s a 
great rich lady out by Trantridge, on the edge 
o’ The Chase, of the name of D’Urberville.” 

“* Hey—what’s that?” said Sir John. 

She repeated the information. ‘*‘ That lady 
must be our relation,” she said. ‘‘ And my 
project is to send Tess to claim kin.” 

“There is a lady of the name, now you men- 
tion it,” said Durbeyfield. ‘‘ Pa’son Tring- 
ham didn’t think of that. But she’s nothing 
beside we—a jurnior branch of us, no doubt, 
long since William the Emperor’s day.” 

While this question was being discussed, 
neither of the pair noticed, in their preoccu- 
pation, that little Abraham had crept into 
the room, and was awaiting an opportunity 
of asking them to return. 

‘* She is rich, and she'd be sure to take no- 
tice o’ the maid,” continued Mrs. Durbey- 
field; ‘‘and ’twill be a very good thing. I 
don’t see why two branches of one family 
should not be on visiting terms.” 

‘Yes; and we'll all claim kin!” said Abra- 
ham, brightly, from under the bedstead. 
‘* And we'll all go and see her when Tess 
has gone to live with her; and we'll ride in 
her coach, and wear black clothes!” 

‘*How do you come here, child? What 
nonsense be ye talking! Go away, and play 
on the stairs till father and mother be 
ready.” 

‘‘ Well, Tess ought to go to this other 
member of our family. She’d be sure to 
win the lady, Tess would; and likely enough 
’twould lead to some noble gentleman marry- 
ing her. You should ha’ seen how pretty 
she looked to-day; her skin is as sumple as a 
duchess’s.” 

‘* What says the maid herself to it?” 

“I’ve not asked her. She don’t know 
there is any such lady relation yet. But it 
would certainly put her in the way of a 
grand marriage, and she won’t refuse to go.” 

‘* Tess is queer.” 

‘* But she’s tractable at bottom. Leave her 
to me.” 

Though this conversation had been pri- 
vate, sufficient of its import reached the 
understandings of those around to suggest to 
them that the Durbeyfields had weightier 
concerns to talk of now than common folks 
had, and that Tess, their pretty eldest daugh- 
ter, had fine prospects in store. 

‘*Tess is a fine figure o’ fun, as I said to 
myself to-day when I zeed her vamping 
round parish with the rest,” observed one of 
the elderly boozers in an undertone. ‘‘ But 
Joan Durbeyfield must mind that she don’t 
get green malt in flower.” It was a local 
phrase which had a peculiar meaning, and 
there was no reply. 

The conversation became inclusive, and 
presently other footsteps were heard cross- 
ing the room below. 

‘Being a few private friends asked in to- 
night to keep up club-walking at my own ex- 
pense.” The landlady had rapidly reused the 
formula she kept on hand for intruders be- 
fore she recognized that the new-comer was 
Tess. 

Even to her mother’s gaze the girl’s young 
features looked sadly out of place amid the 
alcoholic vapors which floated here as no 
unsuitable medium for wrinkled middle age; 
and hardly was a reproachful flash from 
Tess’s dark eyes needed to make her father 
and mother rise from their seats, hastily 
finish their ale, and descend the stairs be- 
hind her, Mrs. Rolliver’s caution following 
their footsteps: 

‘No noise, please, if ye’ll be so good, my 
dears, or I mid lose my licends, and be sum- 
monsed, and I don’t know what all! Night 
tye!” 

‘They went home together, Tess holding 
one arm of her father, and Mrs. Durbeyfield 
the other. He had, in truth, drunk very lit- 
tle—not a fourth of the quantity which a sys- 
tematic tippler could carry to church on a 
Sunday morning without a hitch in his east- 
ings or his genuflections; but the weakness of 
Sir John’s constitution made mountains of 
his petty sins in this kind. On reaching the 
fresh air he was sufficiently unsteady to in- 
cline the row of three at one moment as if 
they were marching to London, and at an- 
other as if they were marching to Bath, 
which produced a comical effect. frequent 
enough in families on nocturnal home-go- 
ings; and, like most comical effects, not quite 
so comic, after all. The two women valiantly 
disguised these forced excursions and coun- 
termarches as well as they could from Dur- 
beyfield, their cause, and from Abraham, 
and from themselves; and so they ap- 
proached by degrees their own door, the head 
of the family bursting suddenly into his for- 
mer refrain as he drew near, as if to fortify 
his soul at sight of the smallness of his pre- 
sent residence: 

“I’ve got a fam—ily vault at King’s 
Bere!” 

Tess turned the subject by saying what 
was far more prominent in her own mind 
at the moment than thoughts of her an- 
cestry: 
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‘‘T am afraid father won’t be able to take 
the journey with the beehives to-morrow so 
early.” 

**T? I shall be all right in an hour or 
two,” said Durbeyfield. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was eleven o'clock before the Durbey- 
fields were all in bed, and two o’clock next 
morning was the latest hour for starting with 
the beehives, if they were to be delivered to 
the retailers in Casterbridge before the Satur- 
day market began, the way thither lying by 
bad roads over a distance of between twenty 
and thirty miles, and the horse and wagon 
being of the slowest. At half past one Mrs, 
Durbeyfield came into the large bedroom 
where Tess and all her little sisters slept. 

‘““The poor man can’t go,” she said to her 
eldest daughter, whose great eyes had opened 
= moment her mother’s hand touched the 

oor. 

Tess sat up in bed, lost in a vague world 
between a dream she had just been having 
and this information. 

‘*But somebody must go,” she replied to 
her mother. ‘‘1t is late for the hives al- 
ready. Swarming will soon be over for the 
year; and if we put off taking ’em till next 
week’s market, the call for ’em will be past, 
and they’ll be thrown on our hands.” 

Mrs, Durbeyfield looked unequal to the 
emergency. ‘‘Some young feller, perhaps, 
would go? One of them who were so much 
after dancing with ’ee yesterday,” she pre- 
sently suggested. 

“Oh no; I wouldn’t have it for the world!” 
declared Tess, proudly. ‘* And letting every- 
body know the reason—such a thing to be 
ashamed of! I think J could go if Abra- 
ham could go with me to keep me com- 
pany.” 

Her mother at length agreed to this ar- 
rangement. Little Abraham was aroused from 
his deep sleep in a corner of the same apart- 
ment, and made to put on his clothes while 
still mentally in the other world. Meanwhile 
Tess had hastily dressed herself; and the 
twain, lighting a lantern, went out to the 
stable. The rickety little wagon was already 
laden, and the girl led out the horse Prince, 
only a degree less rickety than the vehicle. 

The poor creature looked wonderingly 
round at the night, at the lantern, at their 
two figures, as if he could not believe that 
at that hour, when every living thing was in- 
tended to be at shelter and at rest, he was 
called upon to go out and labor. They put 
a stock of candle ends into the lantern, hung 
the latter to the off side of the road, and 
directed the horse onward, walking at his 
shoulder at first during the up-hill portion 
of the way, in order not to overload an ani- 
mal by no means vigorous, To cheer them- 
selves as well as they could, they made an 
artificial morning with the lantern, some 

bread and butter, and their own conversa- 
tion, the real morning being far from come. 
Abrabam, as he more fully awoke (for he 
had moved in a sort of trance so far), be- 
gan to talk of the strange shapes gssumed 
by the various dark objects against the sky; 
of this tree that looked like a raging tiger 
springing from a lair; of that which re- 
sembled a giant’s head. 

When tay | had passed the little town of 
Stourcastle,dumbly somnolent under its thick 
brown thatch, they reached higher ground. 
Still higher, on their left, the elevation called 
Bulbarrow, or Bealbarrow, swelled into the 
sky, engirdled by its earthen trenches. From 
hereabout the long road declined gently for 
a great distance onward. They mounted in 
front of the wagon, and Abraham grew re- 
flective. 

‘* Tess!” he said, in a preparatory tone, 
after a silence. 

‘* Yes, Abraham,” said she. 

‘* Bain’t you glad that we’ve become gentle- 
folk?” 

“* Not particular glad.” 

‘‘But you be glad that you are going to 
marry a gentleman?” 

‘* What?” said Tess. 

‘That our great relation will help ’ee to 
marry a gentleman.” 


“1? Our great relation? We have no 
such relation. What has put that into your 
head?” 


“‘T heard ’em talking about it up at Rol- 
liver's when I went to tind father. There’s 
a rich lady of our family out at Trantridge, 
and mother said that if you claimed kin with 
the lady, she’d put ’ee in the way of marry- 
ing a gentleman.” 

His sister became abruptly still, and lapsed 
into a pondering silence. Abraham talked on, 
rather for the pleasure of expression than 
for audience, so that his sister's abstraction 
was of no account. He leant back against 
the hives, and with upturned face made ob- 
servations on the stars, whose cold pulses 
were beating amid the black hollows above, 
in serene dissociation from these two wisps 
of human life. He asked how far away those 
twinklers were, and whether God was on the 
other side of them. But ever and anon his 
childish prattle recurred to what impressed 
his imagination even more deeply than the 
wonders of creation. If Tess were made rich 
by marrying a gentleman, would she have 
money enough to buy a spy-glass, so large 
that it would draw stars as near to her as 
Nettlecombe-Tout? 

The renewed subject, which seemed to 
have impregnated the whole family, filled 
Tess with impatience. 

‘‘ Never mind that now!” she exclaimed. 
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‘*Did you say the stars were worlds, 
Tess?” 

“Yea.” 

** All like ours?” 

“‘T don’t know; but I think so. They 
sometimes seem to be like the apples on our 
stubbard tree. Most of them splendid and 
sound—a few blighted.” 

‘* Which do we live on—a splendid one or 
a blighted one?” 

‘* A blighted one.” 

‘Tis very unlucky that we didn’t pitch 
on a sound one, when there were so many 
more of ’em!” 

vale i ag 

“Ts it like that really, Tess?” said Abra- 
ham, turning to her, much impressed, on re- 
consideration of this rare information. “ How 
would it have been if we had pitched on a 
sound one?” 

‘* Well, father wouldn’t have coughed and 
creeped about as he does, and wouldn’t have 
got too tipsy to go this journey; and mother 
wouldn’t have been alnaps washing, and 
never getting finished.” 

‘*And you would have been a rich lady 
ready-made, and not have to be made rich 
by marrying a gentleman?” 

**Oh, Aby, don’t — don’t talk of that any 
more!” 

Left to his reflections, Abraham soon grew 
drowsy. Tess was not skilful in the man- 
agement of a horse, but she thought that she 
could take upon herself the entire conduct 
of the load for the present, and allow Abra- 
ham to go to sleep, if he wished to do so. She 
made him a sort of nest in front of the hives, 
in such a manner that he could not fall, and, 
taking the rope reins into her own hands, 
jogged on as before. 

Prince required but slight attention, lack- 
ing energy for superfluous movements of 
any sort. Having no longer a companion to 
distract her, Tess fell more deeply into rev- 
erie than ever, her back leaning against the 
hives. The mute procession of trees and 
hedges became attached to fantastic scenes, 
outside reality, and the occasional heave of 
the wind became the sigh of some immense 
sad soul, conterminous with the universe in 
space, and with history in time. 

Then examining the mesh of events in her 
own life, she seemed to see the vanity of her 
father’s views; the gentlemanly match of her 
mother’s fancy; to see him as a grimacing 
personage, laughing at her poverty and her 
shrouded knightly ancestry. Everything 
grew more and more extravagant, and she no 
longer knew how time passed. A sudden 
jerk shook her in her seat, and Tess awoke 
from the sleep into which she too had 
fallen. 

They were a long way further on than 
when she had lost consciousness, and the 
wagon had stopped. A hollow groan, unlike 
anything she had ever heard in her life, came 
from the front, followed by a shout of ‘‘ Hoi, 
there!” 

The lantern hanging at her wagon had 
gone out, but another was shining in her face 
—much brighter than her own had been. 
Something terrible had happened. The har- 
ness was entangled with an object which 
blocked the way. 

In consternation Tess jumped down, and 
discovered the dreadful truth. The groan 
had proceeded from her father’s poor horse 
Prince. The morning mail-cart, with its two 
noiseless wheels, speeding along these lanes 
like an arrow, as it always did, had driven 
into her slow and unlighted equipage. The 
pointed shaft of the cart had entered the 
breast of the unhappy Prince like a sword, 
and from the wound his life’s blood was 
spouting in a stream, and falling with a hiss 
into the road. 

In her despair Tess sprang forward and 
put her hand upon the hole, with the only 
result that she became splashed from face to 
skirt with the crimson drops. Then she stood 
helplessly looking on. Prince also stood 
firm and motionless as long as he could, till 
he suddenly sank down in a heap. 

By this time the mail-cart man had joined 
her, and began dragging and unharnessing 
the hot form of Prince. But he was already 
dead, and seeing that nothing more could be 
done immediately, the mail-cart man returned 
to his own animal, which was uninjured. 

‘‘Tam bound to go on with the mail-bags,” 
he said, ‘‘so that the best thing for you to do 
is to bide here with your load. I'll send 
somebody to help you as soon as I can. It 
will soon be daylight, and you have nothing 
to fear.” 

He mounted, and sped on his way, while 
Tess stood and waited. The atmosphere 
turned pale; the birds shook themselves in 
the hedges, arose, and twittered; the lane 
showed all its white features, and Tess 
showed hers, still whiter. The huge pool 
of blood in front of her was already assum- 
ing the iridescence of coagulation; and when 
the sun rose, a million prismatic hues were 
reflected from it. Prince lay alongside still 
and stark, his eyes half open, the hole in his 
chest looking scarcely large enough to have 
let out all that had animated him. : 

“Tis all my doing—all mine!” the dis- 
tressed girl murmured, gazing intently at the 
spectacle. ‘‘ Noexcuse forme—none. What 
will father and mother live on now? Aby, 
Aby!” She shook the child, who had slept 
soundly through the whole disaster. “We 
can’t go on with our load—Prince is killed! 

When Abraham realized all, the furrows 
of fifty years were extemporized on his young 
face. 
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‘“Why, I danced and laughed only yester- 
day!” she went on to herself. ‘‘To think 
that I was such a fool!” 

‘Tis because we be on a blighted star, 
and not a sound one, isn’t it, Tess?” mur- 
mured Abraham, through his tears. 

In stagnant blankness they waited through 
an interval which seemed endless. Atlength 
a sound and an approaching object proved 
to them that the driver of the mail-cart had 
been as good as his word. A farmer’s man 
from near Stourcastle came up, leading a 
strong cob. He was harnessed to the wagon 
of beehives in the place of Prince, and the 
load taken on towards Casterbridge. 

The evening of the same day saw the 
empty wagon reach again the spot of the 
accident. Prince had lain there in the ditch 
since the morning; but the place of the 
blood pool was still visible in the middle of 
the road, though scratched and scraped over 
by passing vehicles. All that was left of 
Prince was now hoisted into the wagon he 
had formerly hauled, and with his hoofs in 
the air, and his shoes shining in the setting 
sunlight, he retraced the road to Marlott. 

Tess had gone in front. How to break 
the news was more than she could think. 
It was a relief to her tongue to find from 
the faces of her parents that they already 
knew of their loss, though they did not lessen 
the self-reproach which she continued to 
heap upon herself for her negligence in fall- 
ing asleep. 

But the very shiftlessness of the household 
rendered the misfortune a less terrifying one 
to them than it would have been to a striving 
family, though in the present case it meant 
ruin, and in the other it would only have 
meant inconvenience. In the Durbeyfield 
countenances there was nothing of the red 
wrath that would have burnt upon the girl 
from parents more ambitious for her wel- 
fare. Nobody blamed Tess as she blamed 
herself. 

When it was discovered that the knacker 
and tanner would give only a very few shil- 
lings for Prince’s carcass because of his de- 
crepitude, Durbeyfield rose to the occasion. 

‘**No,” said he, stoically, ‘‘I won't sell 
his old body. When we D'Urbervilles was 
knights in the land, we didn’t sell our chargers 
for cat’s meat. Let ’em keep their shillings! 
He has served me well in his lifetime, and I 
won't part from him now.” 

He worked harder the next day in digging 
a grave for Prince in the garden than he had 
worked for months to grow a crop for his 
family. When the hole was ready, Durbey- 
field and his wife tied a rope round the horse 
and dragged him up the path towards it, the 
children tollowing. Abraham and ’Liza Lu 
sobbed, Hope and Modesty discharged their 
griefs in loud blares, which echoed from the 
walls; and when Prince was tumbled in they 
gathered round the grave. The bread-winner 
had been taken away from them; what would 
they do? 

“Is he gone to heaven?” asked Abraham, 
between the sobs. 

Then Durbeyfield began to shovel in the 
earth, and the children cried anew. All ex- 
cept Tess. Her face was dry and pale, as 
though she regarded herself in the light of a 
murderess, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue higgling business, which had mainly 
depended on the horse, became disorganized 
forthwith. Distress, if not penury, loomed 
in the distance. Durbeyfield was what was 
locally called a slack-twisted fellow; he had 
good strength to work at times; but none of 
the times could be relied on to coincide with 
the hour of requirement; and having been 
unaccustomed to the regular toil of the day- 
laborer, he was not particularly persistent 
when it did so coincide. 

Tess, meanwhile, as the one who had 
dragged them into this quagmire, was silert- 
ly wondering what she could do to help them 
out of it; and then her mother broached her 
scheme. 

‘‘We must take the ups wi’ the downs, 
Tess,” said she; ‘‘and never could your 
high blood have been discovered at a more 
necessary moment. You must try your 
friends. Do you know that there is a very 
rich Mrs. D’Urberville living out on the edge 
of The Chase, who must be our relation? 
You must go to her and claim kin, and ask 
for some assistance in our trouble.” 

‘**T shouldn’t care to do that,” says Tess. 
‘Tf there is such a lady, ‘twould be enough 
for us if she were friendly—not to expect 
her to give us help.” 

‘** You could win her round to do anything, 
my dear. Besides, perhaps there’s more in it 
than you know of. I've heard what I’ve 
heard.” 

The oppressive sense of the harm she had 
done led Tess to be more deferential than 
she might otherwise have been to the mater- 
nal wish; but she could not understand why 
her mother should find such satisfaction in 
contemplating an enterprise of, to her, such 
doubtful profit. Her mother might have 
made inquiries, and have discovered that 
this Mrs. D'Urberville was a lady of un- 
equalled virtues and charity. But Tess’s 
pride made the part of poor relation one of 
particular distaste to her. 

“I'd rather try to get work,” she mur- 
mured. 

‘‘Durbeyfield, you can settle it,” said his 
wife, turning to where he sat in the back- 
ground. ‘‘If you say she ought to go, she 
will go.” 


**T don’t like my children going and mak- 
ing themselves beholden to strange kiv,” 
murmured he. ‘‘ I’m the head of the noblest 
branch of the family, and I ought to keep 
myself up.” 

His reasons for staying away were worse 
to Tess than her own objection to going. 
‘‘Well, as I killed the horse, mother,” she 
said, mournfully, ‘‘I suppose I ought to do 
something. I don’t mind going and seeing 
her, but you must leave it to me about ask- 
ing for help. And don’t go thinking about 
her making a match for me—it is silly.” 

“Very well said, Tess,” observed her 
father, sententiously. 

“*Who said I had such a thought?” asked 
Joan. 

‘“*T fancy it isin your mind, mother. But 
I'll go.” 

Rising early next day, she walked to the 
hill town called Shaston, and there took ad- 
vantage of a van which twice in the week 
ran from Shaston eastward to Chaseborough, 
passing near Trantridge, the parish in which 
the vague and mysterious Mrs. D’Urberville 
had her residence. 

Tess Durbeyfield’s route on this memor- 
able morning lay amid the northeastern un- 
dulations of the vale in which she had been 
born, and in which her life had unfolded. 
The vale of Blackmoor was to her the world, 
and its inhabitants the races thereof. From 
the gates and stiles of Marlott she had looked 
down its length in the wondering days of 
infancy, and what had been mystery to her 
then was not much less than mystery to her 
now. She had seen daily from her chamber 
window towers, villages, faint white man- 
sions; above all, the town of Shaston standing 
majestically on its height; its windows shin- 
ing like lamps in the evening sun. She had 
hardly ever visited it, only a small tract even 
of the vale and its environs being known to 
her by close inspection. Much less had she 
been far outside the valley. Every contour 
of the surrounding hills was as personal to 
her as that of her relatives’ faces; but for 
what lay beyond, her judgment was de- 
pendent on the teaching of the village school, 
where she had held a leading place in a high 
standard at the time of her leaving, a year or 
two before this date. 

In those early days she had been much 
loved by others of her own sex and age, and 
had used to be seen about the village as one 
of three, all nearly of the same year, walk- 
ing home from school side by side, Tess be- 
in gthe middle one—in a pink print pinafore 
of a finely reticulated pattern, worn over a 
stuff frock that had lost its original color for 
a nondescript tertiary—marching on upon 
long stalky legs, in tight stockings which had 
little ladder-like holes at the knees, torn by 
kneeling in the roads and banks in search of 
vegetable and mineral treasures; her then 
2arth-colored hair hanging like pot-hooks; 
the arms of the two outside girls resting 
round the waist of Tess; her arms on the 
shoulders of the two supporters. 

As Tess grew older, and began to see how 
matters stood, she felt somewhat vexed with 
her mother for thoughtlessly giving her so 
many little sisters and brothers. Her mo- 
ther’s intelligence was that of a happy child: 
Joan Durbeyfield was simply an additional 
one, and tbat not the eldest, to her own long 
family of seven. 

Tess became humanely beneficent towards 
the small ones, and to help them as much as 
possible, she used, as soon as she left school, 
to lend a hand at bay-making or harvesting 
on neighboring farms; or, by preference, at 
milking or butter-making processes, which 
she had learnt when her father had owned 
cows; and, being deft-fingered, it was a kind 
of work at which she excelled. 

Every day seemed to throw upon her young 
shoulders more of the family burdens, and 
that Tess should be the representative of the 
Durbeyfields at the D’Urberville mansion 
“ame as a thing of course. In this instance 
it must be admitted that the Durbeyfields 
were putting their fairest side outward. 

She alighted from the van at Trantridge 
Cross, and ascended on foot a hill in the di- 
rection of the district known as The Chase, 
on the borders of which, as she had been in- 
formed, Mrs. D’Urberville’s seat, The Slopes, 
would be found. It was not a manorial home 
in the ordinary sense, with fields and pas- 
tures, and a grumbling farmer, out of which 
a living had to be dragged by the owner and 
his family by hook or crook. It was more, 
far more, a country house, built for enjoy- 
ment pure and simple, with not an acre of 
troublesome land attached to it beyond what 
was required for residential purposes, and a 
little fancy farm kept in hand by the owner, 
and tended by a bailiff. 

The warm red-brick lodge came first in 
sight, up to its eaves in dense evergreens, 
Tess thought this was the mansion itself, till, 
passing through the side wicket with some 
trepidation, and onward to a point at which 
the drive took a turn, the house proper stood 
in full view. It was of recent erection—in- 
deed almost new—and of the same rich crim- 
son color that formed such a contrast with 
the evergreens of the lodge. Far behind 
the bright brick corner of the house, which 
rose like a red geranium against the subdued 
colors around, stretched the soft azure land- 
scape of The Chase, a truly venerable tract 
of forest-land, one of the few remaining 
woodlands in England, of almost primeval 
date, wherein Druidical mistletoe was still 
found on aged oaks, and where enormous 
yew-trees, not planted by the land of man, 
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grew as they had grown when they were pol- 
larded for bows. All this sylvan antiquity, 
however, though visible from The Slopes, 
was outside the immediate boundaries of the 
estate. 

Everything on this snug property was 
bright, thriving, and well kept; acres of 
glass houses stretched down the inclines to 
the copses at their feet. Everything looked 
like money—like the last coin issued from 
the Mint. The stables, partly screened by 
Austrian pines and evergreen oaks, and fit- 
ted with every late appliance, were as dig 
nified as chapels-of-ease, and on the exten 
sive lawn stood an ornamental tent, its door 
being toward her. 

Simple Tess Durbeyfield stood at gaze, in 
a half-paralyzed attitude, on the edge of the 
gravel sweep. Her feet had brought her on 
ward to this point before she had quite r 
alized where she was; and now all was con 
trary to her expectation. 

‘*I thought we were an old family, but 
this is all new!” she said, in her girlish art- 
lessness. She wished that she had not fallen 
in so readily with her mother’s planus for 
‘‘claiming kin,”,and had endeavored to gain 
assistance nearer home. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LUKEWARMNESS. 

— does not seem to be much use for 

lukewarmness iu this world. Nobody 
wants it nor admires it, and the colorless 
people who are lukewarm themselves are 
not attracted by others of the ilk. A luke 
warm dinner is a horror; a lukewarm drink 
is nauseating; a lukewarm friend is far 
worse than a red-hot foe; and lukewarm 
praise can successfully damage the most vir- 
tuous character. 

So may we have grace to be cold or hot, 
but at least one or the other; to like a per- 
son or thing, and say so, though we disagree 
with the world; to believe heartily and 
bravely, and be not ashamed to give reason 
for the faith which is in us; to have the 
** courage of our convictions,” and if we have 
not got it, to get it as fast as possible. 

For there is little time to wait, and none to 
parley. Choose ye this day, and with astout 
heart stick to your choice when made, and 
be not afraid to unfurl your flag. 


THE ECONOMY OF PAIN, 
AJR. HOWELLS says “ we are all blinded, 
iV we are all weakened, by a false ideal of 
self - sacrifice.” Even a cursory glance at 
ourselves and those about us confirms the 
truth of this statement. In some way we 
have so misinterpreted the Bible as to be- 
lieve that pure religion and undefiled con- 
sists in ignoring common-sense. We do not 
dare trust our own judgment in the crises of 
sorrow and disaster, and imagine that the 
most painful course, by reason of its very 
pain, is the one we ought to follow. Many 
of our funeral customs, through a false idea 
of what is due the dead, become barbarous 
inflictions upon the living. We are wanting 
in feeling for those whom God has taken, we 
believe, if we do not torture ourselves by 
every sight and sound calculated to increase 
our suffering. It is a remnant, perhaps, of 
the savage idea that a grave must be heaped 
with sacrifices. 

There is such a thing as a luxury of woe 
amounting to dissipation. It is quite as self- 
ish as any avoidance of pain and more injuri- 
ous to others. Children are dressed in mourn- 
ing garments, the significance of which they 
cannot understand, and depressed by dark- 
ened windows and hysterical outbursts of 
grief. Sometimes they grow to hate the very 
name of the dead, whom in their ignorance 
they hold accountable for the dreariness of 
their lives. 

Often entire families have been sacrificed 
through a mistaken conception of the 
rights of one member. Blood is thicker 
than water, the adage runs, and hence to 
the black sheep are offered up all the fatlings 
of the flock. Sentiment says we have no 
right to deny the shelter of the home to the 
prodigal, no matter how vile and impenitent 
he may be. We forget to ask where the gain 
lies in allowing the son who has wasted bis 
substance in riotous living to squander the 
inheritance of his brother. 

The young girl insists upon giving up the 
man she loves and who loves her, in order 
that he may marry some one he does not 
care for. Three lives are thus ruined instead 
of a possible one. 

The altars of philanthropy are wet with 
the blood of women who have both gratified 
and sacrificed themselves in excessive zeul 
in behalf of orphanages and reformatories 
Their own children are left motherless just 
at the time when they need careful training 
most. 

In cases of illness there appears to be an 
idea that it is quite praiseworthy for those 
caring for the invalid to wantonly overtax 
their strength, and so expose themselves 
that the logical consequence is an increase 
of suffering all around. 

The question where does our duty to our- 
self end, and that to others begin, is so subtle 
that it divides the joint and marrow. To 
quote Mr. Howells again: ‘It is the economy 
of pain that naturally suggests itself, and 
which would insist upon itself if we were 
not all perverted by traditions which are the 
figments of the shallowest sentimentality.” 

HELEN Jay 
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FIGURED FOULARD GOWN 


MIDSUMMER GOWNS. 


VISITING gown of cream white foulard, with pat- 
Fe tern of gold-colored bees, is richly trimmed with 
creamy guipure lace. The round bodice has a girdle and 
Figaro of lace, the latter fastened with a rosette and ends 
of guipure below revers of the foulard. The slightly flar- 
ing collar is cut in one piece with the bodice, and has lace 
pleating on its inner side. The skirt has gored back and 
side breadths, those on the side lapping on a flat front 
breadth, which is enriched with long pointed panels of the 
guipure. Close sleeves of silk have long jockeys or caps of 
lace very fully gathered. The hat, of cream white chiffon 
mounted on fine gilt wires and slightly draped on the crown, 
is trimmed with branches of pale pink roses. 
Copper-colored foulard with very large flower design in 
cream-color is the material of a graceful French house gown 
trimmed with cream-colored lace. The skirt is sloped in 
the seams to make it narrow at the top and wide at the foot, 


CREPON GOWN WITH FRINGE. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


and is curved en tablier in front to disclose a false skirt of 
lace very fully gathered. The corsage is slightly pointed, 
and has a full coat frill of the silk, headed by a band of vel- 
vet; it is without darts or side forms, its only seams being 
under the arms, and is open in front, with revers turning 
away from a guimpe of pleated lace. An inverted V of vel- 
vet crosses the guimpe. The foulard of the back is cut away 
to disclose the lace guimpe. A collar of cream silk is cov- 
ered with lace. The long sleeves are full and high at the top, 
and close below the elbows. 

An elaborate dress for receptions is of ciel blue crépe de 
Chine, with Watteau embroidery of pink roses and foliage 
done in silks interthreaded with gold. The back ,of this 
gown is in princesse breadths. The front of the bodice is 
separate from the skirt, and is covered with point Alengon 
lace gathered on the white silk lining, and falling below the 
waist in a short tablier. The blue crape front is rounded 
and lightly embroidered. Copper brown velvet forms two 
pointed bands on the lace at the waist, and reappears in 
points on the full lace puffs on the sleeves. Jabot folds of 
embroidered crape lined with white silk descend on eaeh side 
of the skirt, leaving the front breadth smooth to display the 
exquisite embroidery. Pale blue slippers, white gloves, and 
a white and gold fan complete the rich toilette. 

A pretty crépon gown is of beige-color trimmed with pink, 
green, and gold embroidery, and a deep fringe of brown and 
beige chenille. The full bodice drawn to a point has a vest 
of pink chiffon shirred in tucks across the chest, and in the 
V neck. Deep revers of the embroidered crépon hold a 
thick ruche of the chiffon. Short Henri Deux basques of 
embroidery are sewed to the pointed bodice, and supported 
by deep fringe. The skirt is rounded at the foot in apron 
fashion, bordered with embroidery, and falls on fringe set be- 
neath, 
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CREPE DE CHINE DRESS. 


A princesse dress of crépon is of a new 
reddish-mauve shade, trimmed with Persian 
embroidery of many colors wrought on white 
silk. The back of this gown is given the ef- 
fect of a round waist by a wide belt of em- 
broidery. The front of the corsage opens on 
a plastron of white chiffon, and is trimmed 
with a revers collar of embroidery, and an 
inner collaralso. The front princesse breadth 
is set high in the right side of the bodice, and 
crosses it diagonally, falling straight on the 
left side, next an embroidered panel. Leg- 
of-mutton sleeves are completed by flaring 
cuffs of the embroidered silk. 


OUT-DOOR GAMES FOR 
WOMEN. 

HE height of pleasure is reached in sports 

that may be played out-of-doors, pro- 
vided the exercise be not too severe. That 
is woman’s greatest objection to tennis, for 
they are particularly hampered by their 
skirts in running, and the effects of the heat 
are felt more severely by them. What is 
most enjoyable is a game requiring a certain 
amount of quickness and skill that may be 
played on the lawn or the piazza, and one 
that does not entail violent exercise in the 
sun. Croquet is a game that is perfect in its 
way, but people object to it on the ground 
that it is too old. For many years it held 
supreme sway, but with the advent of lawn- 
tennis it gradually died out in interest. But 
this year croquet is being played more than 
for several years past, and there is a general 
revival of the game. In England and in this 
country many people expect to see it once 
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FOULARD AND LACE GOWN. 


more at the head of fashionable out-door amusements. It 
is certainly an interesting game if well played, and partic- 
ularly adapted to the gentler sex. 

Another amusement in which women may excel is that 
of archery. There is always a fascination in shooting at a 
mark, and archery is the best kind of an out-door sport. It 
requires some little practice to hit the target at first, and it 
is best not to have any stray cattle in the vicinity of the 
novice, but practice will render one perfect in a very short 
time. The sport is an old one, dating from the days of 
Diana and her nymphs, but there is no reason why an old 
thing should not be as full of interest as any modern game. 
The muscles of the arm are greatly strengthened in the 
practice, and a certain accuracy of the eye is developed. 
An outfit of bows, arrows, and straw target does not cost 
much, and nearly every place in the country has accommo- 
dations for a range. Archery clubs are very popular in 
many places, and success depends entirely upon the skill 
of the shooter. 
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Among the more modern of out-door games 
is one called alertos. It has been but recent- 
ly placed on the market, and promises to be 
very popular. Alertos may be played on any 
lawn, as well as on sloping or rough ground, 
and no preparation of the ground is neces- 
sary, as all the fixtures come with the game. 
It is quickly adjusted, and a number of peo- 
ple, as well as one or two, may compete. A 
series of three oddly shaped nets or pock- 
ets, one above another, is hung between two 
poles, surmounted by a target. Stakes and 
ropes mark the limits of the boundaries, and 
balls are thrown at the target and the nets, 
which have an opening in the bottom. Op- 
ponents are designated by different colors, 
and the game is won by the side scoring the 
most points according to the directions of 
the game. Two different kinds of balls are 
used, and there are a number of minor points 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


that go to make up the skill of the player 
and add to the general interest. 

Lawn pool is another new game designed 
for out-door amusement. Nine pedestals 
with cups at the top, each one holding a ball 
withanumber. Eight playing balls and eight 
mallets are the implements for playing the 
game. The pedestals are laid out in the 
shape of a double diamond, with an addi- 
tional pedestal at each end, and the object of 
the game is to dislodge the ball which rests 
in the cup by striking the pedestal. The 
balls must be dislodged in regular order, and 
the player is credited with the number of the 
ball. A series of counters—such as are used in 
billiards—accompanies each game, and makes 
the task of scoring an easy one. There area 
number of rules and forfeits to the game, and 
several variations in playing, which make 
the game quite exciting, and call for a cer- 


tain amount of skill. Imperial croquet is 
another name of the game, combining, as it 
does, many of the principles of pool and cro- 
quet. 

Grace hoops is a game that is not particu- 
larly new, but which is very interesting. It 
may be played on the piazza as well as the 
lawn, and it has the recommendation of be- 
ing cheap. Light hoops and sticks are the 
only accessories, and the hoops are thrown 
to and fro between the players. It is not as 
simple as it sounds, and much skill is re 
quired to throw the hoops from the crossed 
sticks, as well as to catch them. A game 
that suggests tennis somewhat is that of bat 
tledore and shuttlecock, but no great energy 
is required in playing it. It is adapted for 
in-doors as well as the lawn, and may be 
brought to great proficiency. The racquets 
are light affairs, and the shuttlecocks are of 











cork and leather fringed with feathers, to 
steady them in the air. In connection with 
this game is badminton, which still more re 
sembles tennis in that it is pl iyved over a net. 
But the net is much higher than a tennis net, 
and takes up much less room, while the play 
may be equally exciting. This game is quite 
cheap, and may be played in a very small 
space. Everybody has probably seen Aunt 
Sally at country fairs, but it makes a very 
amusing game for the lawn. Aunt Sally is 
the figure of an old negro woman with a 
wooden head and a place for an old clay 
pipe, the object of the game being to knock 
the pipe out of her mouth by throwing a 
small stick from a distance. Asa rule, wo 
men are not a success in throwing straight, 
and this game may give the required practice 
until an exception to the general rule is made 
The game is full of fun, and will cause much 
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laughter if the old lady is set up as one of the 
attractions at a garden party. 

Bowling has come to be recognized as a 
standing attraction in the way of winter 
sport, and an excellent substitute is provided 
for summer use in the game of lawn bowls. 
A number of different-sized black balls are 
provided, flattened at one side. These are 
numbered, and two light wooden balls are 
used in playing. This is very much like 
the original game of bowls which was play- 
ed in olden times on the green, and is full of 
interest. A very large lawn is not required 
for the play-ground, and a great deal of in 
terest is attached tothe game. Itis as simple 
as the game of tenpins, and fully as fasci- 
nating for out-door amusement. Quoits have 
long been recognized as a good game among 
men, but there is no reason why it should not 
be popular with women, if the weights are 
not made too heavy. As a substitute for 
this, however, the game of ring-toss las been 
provided. Rings formed of light materials 
are thrown at a series of pegs, each one pos- 
sessing a different value. The game is made 
up by the person scoring the greatest num- 
ber of points in a certain number of throws, 
and much accuracy is sometimes attained 
by the players. Somewhat similar to this is 
pitcbette. A large board is furnished, upon 
which are a series of pegs, each one bearing 
anumber. This board is intended to stand 
upright, and rings are thrown at it from a cer- 
tain distance so as to catch and hang upon 
one of the pegs. Much skill is called for 
in the playing of the game, and the first at- 
tempts are generally lamentable, which shows 
that there is more to the game than is ima- 
gined at first sight. 

These games are al] adapted to summer use, 
and though a certain amount of practice is 
called for in each, no great exertion is entail- 
ed in the playing of them. The games are 
easily procurable, as any local dealer will get 
them if desired. Besides the interest and 
amusement afforded to the people at home, 
such games as are easily played add greatly 
to the success of a garden or lawn party. 
None of them are very difficult, and the ma- 
jority are unfamiliar to most people, who pre- 
fer to follow the lead set by fashion. When 
it comes to amusements, however, it is al- 
ways better to consult one’s own taste in the 
matter, and leave fashion to go whichever 
way she may please. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Appreotative Reaver.—Skilful dermatologists 
remove superfluons hair permanently by touching 
each hair with an electric needie, which destroys the 
follicle, and does not injure the skin. Ask your phy- 
sician for the address of an expert. 

’. M. B.—For your coaching tour you will first need 
a serge travelling dress with coat bodice, bell skirt, 
and jacket. Add some pretty shirt waists of foulard 
and wash silk to wear with the skirt and jacket on 
warm days when the coat will be too heavy. A white 
figured foulard for evenings at country houses and one 
of dark India silk for mornings wiil be the most nse- 
ful dresses you can carry with you, and will be ample 
on such a journey. 

B.iossom.—Girls of sixteen wear their hair braided 
to hang to the waist, or else tied in a low loop. Do 
not attempt to remove your moles yourself, as you may 
do yourself an injury. 

Maes. F. E. K.—Make your dress with a coat bodice 

that has loose jacket fronts opening on a gathered 
belted vest. Have an Engtish skirt with slight drapery 
across the frout made by small pleats at the top on 
each side. 
+ Inquirer.—Do not have your ears pierced in order 
to wear ear-rings on a single occasion. Use pendant 
ear-drops, and tie them on by a bit of white thread or 
rubber passed around the ears. 

Hrovusa.—The subject you mention is treated in The 
Ugly-Girl Papers—a volume that will be sent you from 
this office on receipt of $1 00 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. T'wenty-five cents a botule.—[Adv.} 


Tue Crown Lavenper Savts.—A new revelation of 
health, comfort, and refreshment.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Ps W. Barer & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


‘Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 










Sold by Grocers « cers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zaéest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report, 











A PERFECT 
LIQUID DENTIFRICE. 


Harmless as Pure Water. 








Fragrant as the Sweetest Flowers. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SAMPLE VIAL FREE. | 
$E,W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 











DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 


Its fragrance is thatof the o of the opening budsot Spring. 

Once used you will have no o' 

lf your dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c in stamps 
. fora bottle to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS; the only Toilet Soap. 





a t <CURED BY 
VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
‘4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with logs of hair, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, .scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Curtoura Remevixs, consisting of Curroura, the 
reat Skin Cure, Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin 
urifier and Beautifier, aud Cotiovura Reso.vent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. Delays are dan- 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are permanent. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soar, 

.; Resonvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


ae - Baby's 8k: Skin and Scalp purified and bean- a 
tified by Curtourna Soar. ~e 


@e Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rheu- 











matiam relieved in one minute — the celebrated 
Curiouna Anti-Palin ] Pain Pu ASTER. 2 


Teething — 
Made Easy, 


Increased flow of saliva, sore gums, dry mouth, 
diarrhoea, unusual redness of cheeks, eruptions 
ulcerations, itching of the nose, twite hing of 
the muscles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness, 
restless sleep or wakefulness, per and loss 0 
appetite, all are br ee of Teething. Al- 
though painful, Teeth is not in itself dan- 
gerous. It is not disputed, however, that during 
the teething period the reatest numberofdeaths 
occur. A cold,.an indigestion or an eruptive 
a ver, coming at this time, acts upon a system 
less able than usual to resist injurious influ- 
ences. 


“Tooth-F ood” 


will proven or cure all teething pains and carry 
the ch ild comfortably through a period of unusual 
irritation and danger. 

Children who are late in cutting teeth, slow to 
walk and whose bone formation is defective, should 
be given “ Tooth-Food.’ e use of this remedy 
will prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of the 
glottis, St. Vitus dance, retention of the urine, ete. 

*Tooth-Food” is the best anti-scrofula remedy 
known. 

This remedy is made of the nutrient elements nec- 
essary to bone —-. supplying material lacking 
in most nataral and all artificial food. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste. Around 
each bottle is wrapped a circuiar with full descrip- 
tion of “ Tooth-Food”’ and directions for its use. 
A bottle will be sent, expressage free, to any address, 
on receipt of one dollar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 

Your druggist should have “ Tooth-Food” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES C cuRED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cus! 
pers heard. Successful when = 
Gall. Gold only by F. Hiscox a Bea, N.Y. Write for book of proofs 


FAC faces plump and rosy! Removes wrinkles. \C les, E! 


heads, freckles, sallow, oily skin, catarrh, headache, CU ED. Only 
book on subject. 10¢. (silver). 8. T. Co., Box N, Pt. Huron, Miche 











HAWKENE 


The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 15 t 50 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $ 0 $ . 


WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also makers of the KAMARET, 





and other P ero Apparatus. 
- & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. 


Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Phila. 
e Agents, New York 


Send for the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 





HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 























to destroy its growt! 


on Fry 
TS 


oon can pn 2 et your no hwy at any Post-office to ae its safe poe nel 
OR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. 


Quiek.y DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


Fated 28 GROWTH Bi soblyay DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
NJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF ae. MOST DELICATE *sKIN. 
by = lent.—In © no i 
spilled 0 rs the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from al} injurious substances, and so simple any one can usei*, It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surpris 
hair disappears asifby aria. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. ITCA 
NOT FAIL. If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY 618. 
Recommended by ail who have tested its merite—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin, Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
ie Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottie. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Pp 
sameascash, (ALWAYS MENTION 


MODENE &. "MANUFACTURING co. CICIBNATI, 0., U.S. A. 
Highest Grad Preparation: 





ixture was accidentally 


ed and delighted with theresults. Apply forarew minutes and the 
















ostage Stamps received the 
COUNTY AND THIS PaPER.) Cut this advertisement out. 
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OP EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 








PISOS CURE FOR 









Best Cough 


h Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where ail else fails. Pleasant and agreeable 
taste. Children take it without objection. By dreggiate. 


CONSUMPTION 







to the 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castorla. 
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horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Cera 


Sold by all a or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. - LYON, 88 Maiden R 


AMERICAN FICTION. 


W. D. HOWELLS. 


The Shadow ofa Dream. A Story. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents, 





A Hazard of New Fortunes. A Novel. 
Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. Illustrated. 
12mo, Paper, $1.00. 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 
$1.50; Paper, 75 cents, 


April Hopes. A Novel. 
Paper, 75 cents, 


12mo, Cloth, 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50; 


MARY E. WILKINS, 
A New England Nun, and Other Stories. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A Humble Romance, and Other Stories. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 
Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
Anne. A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 

$1.25. 
For the Major. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
East Angels. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
Castle Nowhere. Lake Country Sketches, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
Rodman the Keeper. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


A Novelette. Illustrated. 


Southern Sketches. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

A Little Journey in the World. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1.50. 

Their Pilgrimage. Richly Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2.00. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. 
Between the Lines. [I lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


A War-Time Wooing. 
8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Post 8vo, 


Illustrated. Post 


Flute and Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales 
and Romances, By James Lane ALLEN. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. 


Seven Dreamers. A Collection of Seven 
Stories. By Annie TrumBuLt Stosson. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew 
Wattacr. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50; Half Leather, 
$2.00; Three-Quarters Leather, $2.50; Half 
Calf, $3.00; Full Leather, $3.50; Three-Quar- 
ters Crushed Levant, $4.00, 


The Aztec Treasure-House. A Romance 
of Contemporaneous Antiquity. By THomas A. 
JaNviER. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Captain of the Janizaries. A Tale 
of the Times of Scanderbeg and the Fall of 
Constantinople. By the Rev. James M. Lup- 
Low. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Washington Square. By Henry James. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Diana's Livery. By Eva Witper McGtasson. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Mr. Absalom Billingslea, and Other 
Georgia Folk. By R.M. Jounsroy. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Old Mark Langston. A Tale of Duke’s 
Creek. By R. M. Jonnston. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.00. 

Youma. The Story of a West-Indian Slave. 
By Larcapio Hearn. Frontispiece by Howarp 
Pytr. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 





price. 
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HAVILAND & CO.’S CHINA 
At First Hands. 





Wiese PiTcuer. 


To set a handsome table 
China is a necessity. 

If you cannot examine our new goods 
in person, write for prices and description. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


Liebig Company’s= 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 


Haviland 





with this S <@ signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Extract of Beef. 








Sold everywhere. 
or sent, 
Charles E. € Cornell, Box 21 48; ne. Y¥. 


25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 
ostpaid, on receipt of price, by 


‘He was a Unique Personality.”’ 


Tue LIFs 


OF 


Laurence Oliphant. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence 
Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant, 
his Wife. By MarGaReT OLIPHANT 
W. OvipHant. With Two Photo- 
gravure Portraits. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 00. (/n a Box.) 





The career of no other person in the present 
century has been more varied and more ex- 
traordinary than that of LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
He was by turns a barrister, an adventurer, a 
diplomat, the private secretary to Lord Elgin, 
a brilliant favorite of society, a religious devo- 
tee, an ox-driver in an obscure Western village, 
the Paris correspondent of the London 7imes, 
an author, an operator in Wall Street, a cynic 
philosopher, the projector of a gigantic coloniza- 
tion scheme in Palestine, a visionary religious 
teacher—but through all these phases of his life 
he was a man so brilliant in intellect, and so 
earnestly devoted to his convictions of duty, that 
even those who most deplored his idiosyncrasies 
were obliged to admire his genius and integrity. 
No more interesting biography has been written 
than this memoir of his life by his kinswoman 
and intimate friend. 


Mrs. Oliphant has narrated this moving story 
with great charm—the charm of sympathy, the 
charm of style, the charm of candor, the charm 
of convictions all her own freely expressed, and 
the charm of good sense and good taste. We 
should think such a life record, so faithfully 
and ably made, would be certain of long life 
and affectionate remembrance.—J. Y. 7imes. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harrer & Brorugrs, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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Send to The Eastman Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
Sor a copy of “Through Europe with a 
| a hb 2 Kodak, ”(tllustrated,) free by mail, 
e 
With you. 


RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 

This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 


ICE-CREAM MADE AT HOME 


alle Fas y a: pang Pose nr he pylon pga 


lt will perpetuate the pleasure 
of your summer trip. 











WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
Gearing completely covered. 
ow Feet Tubs will never shrink and fall to 
= pieces. Cans of heavy tin plate. 
Beaters are tinned and malle- 
. able iron, so they will not 
break if droppedon tothe floor,and 
the only Freezer in the wide world 








by the cream is beaten smooth and 


got No> IN SHEER INDIA LINONS rrROves 2 fine during the freezing process. 
hon LAWNS & BATISTE Costs no more than cheap imitations. 
® rapt PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnin? Inquire for the “White Mountain” of your local 


dealer in house-furnishing goods. 

A copy of ** Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice 
copyrighted receipts for ice-cream, sherbet, water-ice, 
etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


SUMMER CAMP & SCHOOL 


GIRLS & YOUNG WOMEN. 


Lake Quinsigamond. Those who wish may have 
best instruction in all the Natural Sciences. 
ties in girls’ camp are Botany, Out-door Sketching 
and Drawing, and Photography. 

None received without mother or some such suit- 
able chaperon. 

Send for full prospectus and references, to 


President Worcester Natural History Society, 
WwoORC ESTER, MASS. 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST _ 


ACQUIRE pow RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
Poy 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free comgles of Cosmetics.” 

MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 














THE CHLEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 


Madame Porter’s x 


Cough Balsam, 
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Have | : Pleasant, Reliable, 
of «You p< 

° SEEN- FIRE-PROOF:: Ke Effectual. 

© -TNe. : \ ‘ X\ 

Fees : FOS Successfully used for more 
| Bes LACE CURTAINS ~-: than fifty years. Thy i it. 
° MADE BY THE. ° —: oa - 

: WILKES-BARRE LACE M'FG*C9.: ~ BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 

: -WILKES* BARRE “PR” : 72in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


eeaenee SPFusocsoceoe® — 


Prof. |. HUBERT’S 


MMALVINA CREAM 


For aces tay tee ee 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Punples 
aaa and other a. Not covering, ut) ton 


restoring the com. 
pieion to He original freshness, For sale at your Drug~ 
sent postpaid on receipt of pri: 


’ Prof. 1. HUBERT. TOLEDO, OHIO. ae Are AMERICAN = 


HEE.—A Safety bicycle on very easy conditions. MILLER BROS. Cu bg Co 
F Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. MERIDEN 





BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.B. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 








Me BROS STEEL PENS 


5 the BEST, 
MFRS ef STEEL PENS 
Mt asers™™"O Pocket Gutlery 














t. 
The Braid that is known the world around. 








Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. 
Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ ex- 














pimples, wrinkles, red nose, 
veins, oily ‘skin, acne, blackhead: s, bar! ” itch. sears, pit- Fg rience. gzhly indor: by the medical pro- 
tings, powder marks, facial d P “e ession ; unequaled as a rem for eczema, 
Free, at office or by letter. 128- Book on at Skin a 7 scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly 
Scalp Affections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for 1 a 7 complexion etc. In ible as a toilet article, 
JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, \ Se 22" and a sure pr of all of the skin, 


125 W., 42d St.,N.Y. City. At Druggists or by mail, Price 50Oc. 








PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 
and sheds dnst perfectly. 

All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, 
with the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not 
genuine. They are for sale by the principal dealers thronghout the United States. 





Special- | 


| ject. 





‘ ‘ . } at Edint ) 
having the Triple Motion, where- | at Edinburgh in 1890. 








| 
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BARBOUR’S 
irish Flax 


LADIES |riireabs 


Established 1784. 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 


Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for ‘‘ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish - 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

















Address any of our’ Send 10 Cents in Stamps for 
New brag Ks SARSCUR'S 
 Chleago, Prize Needle-work Series,” 
a aerator 
St. Louis, 5 
San Francisco, (C°Dt#ining 24 liberal cash prizes. 














ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


fT TE NAME scxrrt Sethe 


| ar beautifying and decorating the home it has no 











equal. For interi or decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins rez ~s ‘for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 


60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OP 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 
Asrinaty’s Eneuisn Examet. was awarded the first 

prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 

3eware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


_DIEGKERHOFE, RAFFLOER & CO, 


VERY lady knows some 

of the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene ‘St, New York. 


| REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 
‘THE CROWN 
| LAVENDER 


SALTS | 


B Sold everywhere, inCrownstoperet Dts. : 





Root HIR Ss 
Tue GreatHeatt DRINK. 
mh) Package makes 5 gallons, 
| Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
C. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


30 days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 








lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., emasianndte lL 





You can five at home and make more money at work for as 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; al! ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Boxing - the -Compass. 


There is no end of honest, 
sterling old songs in this Col- 
lection. It is good thus to edu- 
cate public taste, and on many 
a piano North, South, East and 
West will be found the Frank- 
lin Square Song Collection, and 
from it many boys and girls will 
receive their first enjoyment 
and first instruction in music 


New York Times. 

Two meee Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Pa 50 cents; Board, 6) cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. So a overy where. Send postal ‘card 
for Specimen Pages and full contents of uIl (ve 
Numbers. Harper & Brothezs. New York. 
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THE GRADUATING CLASS. THE CREW. 














THE GLEE CLUB THE BASE-BALL NINE. 


SKETCHES FROM BATKINSVILLE UNIVERSITY. 


D>, » mn (Reid 
Bin 





BRUTAL. 


2. “IT Is BETTER TO HAVE LOVED AND LOST THAN NEVER TO HAVE LOVED AT ALL.” IT’S A PRUDENT MILKMAN THAT KEEPS IIIS CUSTOMERS. 


. “Yes IT [8 BETTER FOR THE FLORISTS, FOR THE JEWELLERS, AND SOMETIMES EVEN FOR “JAMES, YOU MAY GO WATER THE COWS; AN’ MIN, DON’T LET NOBODY SEE YOU DOIN’ 
THE LAWYERS.” oF IT MY CUSTOMERS AIR GITTIN’ THAT ‘SPICIOUS WE'VE GOT TER BE MIGHTY KEERFUL,” 





